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The  Silver  Harvest  of  the 
Norwegian  Fjords. 

The  Stand  of  the  Norwegian  Canning  Industry  at  the  World's  Fair 
in  New  York  shows  in  a  large  panoramic  view  a  typical  fjord  in 
Western  Norway.  —  This  is  the  home  of  that  silvern  fish  —  the 
Norwegian  Brisling  and  Sild  Sardines  —  whose  outstanding  qualities 
as  a  food  for  millions  of  people  are  highly  prized  throughout  the 
world.  Also  in  the  United  States  of  America,  where  Norwegian  sardines 
have  for  more  than  half  a  century  been  on  sale  in  well-nigh  every  grocery 
store,  it  is  well  known  —  particularly  because  its  superb  quality  and  its 
rich  vitamin  value  have  placed  it  in  a  class  by  itself.  —  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  one  half  of  the  two  million  cases  (200  million  tins)  of  Norwegian 
sardines,  kippered  herrings  and  kippered  snacks  annualy  shipped  from  Norway  find  their' 
buyers  among  American  housewives.  —   Besides  these  staples,  Norway  exports  sauced 
mackerel  in  olive  oil,  fish  balls,  fillets  of  herring  in  olive  oil,  and  all  kinds  of  spiced  fish 
such  as  anchovies,  snacks,  etc.,  etc.,  deliciously  flavoured.  —  At  our  Stand  you  will  be  shown  in 

a  way  that  is  both  interesting  and  intelligible  how  this  famous 
little  fish  lives  and  is  caught  in  its  home  country,  and  here 
you  will  also  be  given  the  opportunity  of  sampling  the  choice 
delicacies :  Norwegian  Brisling  and  Sild  sardines.  —  And 
should  you  wish  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  good 
nutritive  properties  of  this  silvern  fish,  you  may 
ask  for  our  booklet:  "The  Silver  Harvest  of  the 
Norwegian  Fjords".  This  gives  in  a  popular 
form  all  the  advice  and  information 
you  require.  —  Our  obliging  staff 


will  be  glad  to  help  yoi 
We  extend  a  Hearty 
Welcome  to  all 
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From 

H.  R.  H.  The  Crown  Prince  of  Norway. 

is  tuith  pleasure  that  I  avail  myself  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  best  wishes  for 
Norway's  participation  in  the  World's  Fair 
in  JVew  York.  I  hope  that  it  will  greatly 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  which 
have  always  existed  between  Norway  and  the 
United  States  and  between  people  of  Norwegian 
extraction  in  the  States  and  the  old  country. 

The  Crown  Princess  and  I  regard  it  as  a 
great  privilege  to  be  able  to  be  presetit  at 
the  opening  of  the  ATorwegian  exhibition  and 
thereafter  to  embark  on  a  journey  through  the 
Stales,  during  which  we  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  paying  a  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  to  a  large  part 
of  the  States  and  cities,  thus  making  it  possible 
for  us  to  become  acquainted  with  the  cultural, 
industrial,  mercantile  and  general  life  of  the 
country. 

In  anticipation  of  this  meeting  we  send  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  our 
most  cordial  greetings  and  best  wishes. 

OLAV 
Crown  Prince  of  Norway. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THEIR  ROYAL  HIGHNESSES 
CROWN  PRINCE  OLAV  AND  CROWN  PRINCESS  MARTHA 

TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Their  Royal  Highnesses  Crown  Prince  Olav  and 
Crown  Princess  Martha  will  in  1939  pay  an  official 
visit  to  the  United  States. 

The  following  itinerary  and  programme  has  been 
prepared  for  the  visit: 

Departure  from  Oslo  by  the  "  Oslof jord "  on 
Tuesday  the  18th  of  April  at  11  a.m.,  with  arrival 
in  New  York  on  Wednesday  April  26th. 

On  April  28th  at  9  a.  m.,  the  Crown  Prince  and 
the  Crown  Princess  will  be  taken  by  President 
Roosevelt's  yacht  "  Potomac  "  up  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  President's  home  "  Hyde  Park  ",  where  Their 
Royal  Highnesses  will  stay  as  the  President's  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  guests  until  the  morning  of  April 
30th.  Their  Royal  Highnesses  will  then  return  to 
New  York,  stopping  on  the  way  at  West  Point  to 
visit  the  military  academy. 

On  Monday  the  1st  of  May  the  Norwegian  ex- 
hibition at  the  World's  Fair  will  be  opened  in  the 
morning.  A  big  Norwegian  concert  will  be  given  in 
the  afternoon. 

On  the  2nd  of  May  a  banquet  will  be  held  in 
connection  with  the  opening  of  the  Norwegian  ex- 
hibition at  which  Their  Royal  Highnesses  will  be 
hosts.  Immediately  after  the  banquet  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  wil  leave  for  Detroit,  Mich.,  where  th.y 
will  spend  the  next  day,  3rd  May,  leaving  for 
Chicago  in  the  evening. 

The  4th  and  jth  of  May  will  be  spent  in  Chicago. 
On  Saturday,  May  6th  in  the  morning  the  party 
will  proceed  via  Lacross,  Wis.  to  Decorah,  Iowa, 
where  Luther  College  will  be  visited. 

On  Sunday,  May  7th  in  the  evening  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  will  arrive  in  Nortfield,  Minn.,  where 
a  visit  will  be  paid  to  St.  Olav  College. 

On  Monday,  May  8th  the  party  will  leave  North- 
field  to  go  west  via  the  Gran  Canyon,  Ariz,  and  the 
Boulder  Dam  to-  Los  Angeles. 

The  14th,  1  jth,  and  16th  of  May  will  be  spent 
in  Los  Angeles,  San  Pedro  and  possibly  San  Diego. 

On  Wednesday  the  17th  of  May  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  will  arrive  in  San  Francisco,  where  Nor- 
way's national  day  will  be  celebrated  and  a  visit 
will  be  paid  to  the  international  exhibition. 

s 


The  party  will  leave  San  Francisco  on  Friday  the 
19th  of  May  in  the  afternoon. 

The  exact  itinerary  of  the  journey  northwards 
along  the  coast  and  back  to  the  east  coast  has  not 
been  determined  at  the  time  of  writing,  nor  has  any 
definite  programme  been  fixed  for  this  part  of  the 
trip,  but  the  following  places  will  probably  be 
visited: 

Portland,  Ore.,  Tacoma,  Seattle,  and  possibly 
other  cities  on  Puget  Sound;  further:  Spokane,  Wash., 
Glacier  National  Park,  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  party  will  then  proceed  through  Montana 
to  North  Dakota  where  Grand  Forks,  Fargo,  and 
possibly  Minot  will  be  visited. 

From  Fargo  Their  Royal  Highnesses  propose  to 
go  by  car  via  Fergus  Falls  and  Alexandria  (the  burial 
place  of  Knutc  Nelson)  to  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis. 

Stops  will  be  made  at  Duluth,  Minn.,  and  pro- 
bably also  at  Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota.  Madison 
and  Milwaukee,  Wis.  will  be  visited  with  excursion 
to  Koahkonong,  Muskegon. 

The  party  will  then  continue  via  Chicago  to 
Springfield,  111.,  where  Their  Royal  Highnesses  will 
pay  a  visit  to  the  burial  place  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

On  the  journey  further  east  stops  will  finally  be 
made  at  Washington  D.  C.  and  at  Philadelphia  and 
Boston. 

Their  Royal  Highnesses  will  return  to  Norway 
by  S/S  "  Stavangerf  jord  ",  leaving  New  York  on 
Thursday  July  6th  and  arriving  in  Bergen  on  Friday 
July  14th. 

On  the  journey  through  the  States  Their  Royal 
Highnesses  will  be  accompanied  by  the  Hon.  Wil- 
helm  von  Munthe  af  Morgenstierne,  Norwegian 
Minister  to  the  United  States,  Major  N.  R.  Ost- 
gaard,  A.  D.  C.  to  the  Crown  Prince,  and  Mrs. 
Ragni  Ostgaard,  Captain  Nils  Ramm,  A.  D.  C.  to 
the  Crown  Prince,  Mr.  Aage  Bryn,  secretary  to  the 
Norwegian  Legation  in  Washington,  D.  C,  Mr. 
Jens  Schive,  editor  Norsk  Telegramhyra  and  by  Mr. 
Hans  Olav,  representing  the  Norwegian  Press  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chr.  Mohn,  New  York  agent  of  the  Bcr- 
genske  Steamship  Co.,  who  will  be  in  charge  of  the 
technical  arrangements  for  the  tour,  will  also  join 


A  MESSAGE  FROM    THE  PRIME  MINISTER, 
MR.  JOHAN  NY  G  AAR  DSVOLD 


On  the  occasion  of  Norway's  participation  in  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York,  the  Norwegian  Govern- 
ment expresses  the  wish  that  this  participation  ma) 
serve  to  give  the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America  a  deeper  insight  into  the  daily  life  and 
activities  of  the  Norwegian  nation  down  the  ages 
and  to  the  present  day.  The  people  of  Norway  feel 
a  close  association  with  the  American  nation.  Both 
our  peoples  profess  those  humanitarian  principles  of 
liberty  which  have  enabled  a  large  Norwegian  pop- 
ulation, for  whom  a  home  has  so  hospitably  been 
provided  in  the  United  States,  to  preserve  their  dis- 
tinctive character  and  thereby  make  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  making  of  the  America  of  to-day. 

NORWAY  AND  U.  S.  A. 

The  contact  between  Norway  and  America  goes 
back  almost  a  thousand  \  ears, — to  the  day  when 
Leiv  Eiriksson  and  his  fellow  Norsemen  landed  on 
the  American  continent.  Since  then  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Norwegian  men  and  women  have 
crossed  the  ocean  and  found  a  home  in  this  hospit- 
able country. 

Today  our  two  peoples  are  closer  than  ever  be- 
fore. Not  only  as  regards  commercial  and  cultural 
relations,  but  also  in  common  ideals  of  freedom, 
democracy  and  social  progress.  Though  widely 
separated  as  measured  by  physical  distance,  we  are 
close  indeed  in  those  things  that  matter  most,  and 
our  hearts  speak  the  same  language. 

W  ith  this  background  we  are  preparing  for  the 
eventful  year  ahead.  We  shall  participate  officially 
in  the  New  York  World's  Fair,  and  we  shall  be  n  ell 
represented  also  at  the  San  Francisco  Exposition. 
Crown  Prince  Olav  and  Crown  Princess  Martha  are 
coming  to  greet  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  inaugurate  our  building  at  the  New  Yo-k  World's 
Fair  and  to  learn  to  know  this  country  and  its 
people  and  quite  particularly  those  of  Norwegian 
heritage. 

It  would  seem  that  friends  of  the  closest  possible 
Norwegian-American  relations  have  every  reason  to 
look  forward  with  great  anticipation  to  1959. 

Washington,  D.  C,  December  r.93 S. 

W ilbelrn  Morgrnsticrne. 


Jshan  Sygaariisvold 
Prime  Minister  of  Norway. 


ff'i/Mm  <von  Munthe  af  Morgens:ierne 
Norwegian  Minuter  to  the  United  State 


NORWAY  IN  NEW  YORK  IN  1939 


Mr.  Lorentz.  Vogt 
Chairman  of  Executive  Committee. 


Mr.  Fr.  Odfjell 
General  CommitMoner  of  the  Norwegian  Exhibition. 


ORWAY's  participation  in  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  of  1939  was  re- 
solved by  the  Government,  seconded 
by  the  large  trade  and  industrial 
organisations  and  other  interested 
parties.  Roughly  half  the  cost  of  the  Norwegian 
Exhibition  is  being  defrayed  by  the  State  and  the 
other  half  by  the  exhibitors  and  interested  concerns 
and  organisations. 

His  Majesty  King  Hakon  has  graciously  agreed 
to  be  the  Patron  of  the  Norwegian  exhibition,  and 
H.  R.  H.  Crown  Prince  Olav  is  acting  as  Honorary 
President.  H.  R.  H.  Crown  Princess  Martha  is 
Patroness  of  the  section  for  Norwegian  Decorative 
Art. 

The  Ministry  of  Trade  has  appointed  an  Honorary 
Presiding  Council,  an  Honorary  Committee,  and  a 
General  Committee  with  a  Select  Executive  Com- 
mittee (Committee  of  Management),  and  a  General 
Commissioner. 


HONORARY  PRESIDING  COUNCIL 
C.  J.  Hambro,  President  of  the  Storting,  Oslo. 
Joban  N ygaardsvold,  Prime  Minister,  Oslo. 
Dr.  Halvdan  Kobt,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  Oslo. 
Alfred  Madsen,  Minister  of  Trade,  Oslo. 
W .  T.  von  Muntbe  av  Morgenstierne,  Norwegian 

Minister,  Washington. 
G.  Askvig,  Consul-General,  Oslo. 
Christian  Haaland,  Shipowner,  Haugesund. 
Chr.  Hansson,  Director,  Oslo. 
Joban  E.  Mcllbye,  Ex-Cabinet  Minister,  Oslo 
W .  Munthe-Kaas,  Director,  Oslo. 
Arthur  Nordlie,  Master  Builder,  Oslo. 

E.  Sandberg,  Bank  Manager,  Oslo 
Erling  Steen,  Director,  Oslo. 
Sigurd  Wahl,  Printer,  Oslo. 

HONORARY  COMMITTEE 

Ferdinand  Anker,  Merchant,  Oslo. 
Dr.  Axel  Aubcrt,  Director-General,  Oslo. 
Cxsar  Bang,  Consal-General,  Oslo. 

F.  ilif  Bang,  Director,  Oslo. 

Hj.  Batt,  Director-General  of  Industries,  Oslo. 


TO 


/.  Sejersted  Bodtker,  Director,  Oslo. 
R.  Christcnsen,  Consul-General,  New  York. 
Herman  Christiansen,  Barrister,  Oslo. 
Lieutenant  H .  Dalsaune,  Vanvikan. 
Gustav  Henriksen,  Director,  Oslo. 

A.  Holter,  Director,  Oslo. 
Einar  Joys,  Director,  Bergen. 
Thorry  Ki<sr,  Director,  Ranheim. 

5.  Kloumann,  Director-General,  Oslo. 
Kr.  Knudsen,  Consul,  Kristianssand  S. 
Knut  Knutsen,  O.  A.  S.,  Shipowner,  Haugesund. 
Dr.  Haavard  Martinsen,  Oslo. 
O.  T.  Messelt,  Director,  Skien. 
Joban  Ludw.  Mowinckel,  Shipowner,  Bergen. 
Wilhelm  Murstad,  Director,  Bergen. 
Trygve  Nilsen,  Chairman  of  City  Council,  Oslo. 
Cato  Racblew,  Director,  Halden. 
Ivar  Sk janes,  Chairman  of  City  Council,  Trondheim. 
Asbjorn  Stensaker,  Chairman  of  City  Council, 
Bergen. 

Jon  Sundby,  Member  of  Storting,  Oslo. 

EXECUTIVE  OF  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 

Lorentz  Vogt,  Director,  Federation  of  Norwegian 

Industries  (Chairman). 
Einar   Gerhardscn,   Vice-Chairman   of   Oslo  City 

Council  (Vice-Chairman). 
C.  Borgen,   Consul,  Chairman  of  the  Advertising 

Fund    for   the   Norwegian    Canning  Industry, 

Stavanger. 

H.  J.  Salvesen,  Director  of  Fisheries,  Bergen. 
Captain  Herman  Scbultz,  Oslo. 

Arne    Kildal,    Secretary-General    of  Nordmanns- 

Forbundet. 
Ferdinand  Aars,  Director,  Oslo. 

Anders  Fjclstad,  Agricultural  Commissioner,  Paris. 
Per  Krohg,  Director,  Academy  of  Arts  and  Handi- 
crafts, Oslo. 

B.  G.  Lampe,  Director,  National  Travel  Association 
of  Norway,  Oslo. 

Rolf  Stranger,  Director,  Oslo. 


GENERAL  MANAGEMENT 
Lorentz  Vogt,  Director,  Oslo  (Chairman  of  General 
Committee). 

Fr.  Odfjell,  Shipowner,  Bergen  (General  Commis- 
sioner). 

Trygve  Schioll,  Solicitor,  Oslo  (General  Secretary). 

SUB-COMMITTEES 
Building  Committee: 
Lorentz  Vogt,  Director,  Oslo  (Chairman). 
Fr.  Odfjell,  Shipowner,  Bergen. 

Fr.  Crawfurd- Jensen,  Chief  Government  Architect, 
Oslo. 

Finn  Bryhn,  Architect,  Oslo. 

Harald  Hals,  Chief  of  City-Planning  Board,  Oslo. 
Th.  Tboresen,  Gypsum  Maker,  Oslo. 
Secretary:  T.  Schioll,  Solicitor,  Oslo. 

Finance  Committee: 
Herman  Christiansen,  Barrister,  Oslo  (Chairman) 
Lorentz  Vogt,  Director,  Oslo. 
Fr.  Odfjell,  Shipowner,  Bergen. 
Anders  Fjelstad,  Director,  Oslo. 
E.  Sandberg,  Bank  Manager,  Oslo. 
Secretary:  T .  Schioll,  Solicitor,  Oslo. 

Committee  for  the  Shipping  Trade 
Section  : 

S.  Holter-Sorensen,  Shipowner,  Oslo  (Chairman). 

Ths.  S.  Falck,  Junr.,  Director,  Bergen. 

Knut  Ut stein  Kloster,  Shipowner,  Oslo. 

Erling  H.  Samuelsen,  Shipowner,  Oslo. 

Major  H.  M.  Arentz,  Secretary  of  the  Norwegian 
Shipowners'  Federation  (Secretary  to  the  Com- 
mittee). 

Committee  for  City  of  Oslo  Section: 
Trygve  Nilsen,  City  Mayor,  Oslo  (Chairman). 
Johan  Sclrwingel,  Poor  Relief  Superintendent,  Oslo. 
E.  Getz,  Barrister,  Oslo. 

P.  Hartmann,  Chief  of  Civic  Administration,  Oslo. 
Secretary:  Miss  Alfhild  Hovdan,  Oslo. 


II 


Mr.  Herman  Christiansen,  Barrister- at-Law 

Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee. 


Mr.  Rolf  Stranger 
Chairman  of  Committee  in  charge  of  festivities 


Mr.  Try%<ve  Sc/iioll,  Attorney-at-Law 

Srcrctiry-Oneral  „f  the  Norwegian  Exhibition. 


Committee  for  City  of  Bergen 
Section : 

Arthur   Sundt,  Barrister,   Deputy   Mayor,  Bergen 

(Chairman). 
Gran  Bogh,  Solicitor,  Bergen. 
Hans  B.  Fasmer,  Factory  Owner,  Bergen. 
Dr.  Trygve  Kroepelien,  Consul,  Bergen. 
John  Pedersen,  Manager,  Bergen. 
Secretary:  Hedegaard  Friis,  Solicitor,  Bergen. 

Committee  for  City  of  Trondheim 
Section: 

Ivar  Skjanes,  City  Mayor,  Trondheim  (Chairman). 
H.  Holm  Nancke,  Printer,  Trondheim. 
Rolf  Guttormsen,  Director,  Trondheim. 
Karl  M.  Hanssen,  Merchant,  Trondheim. 
Lieutenant  H.  Dalsaune,  Vanvikan  nr.  Trondheim. 
Secretary:  F.  W .  Rode,  Architect,  Trondheim. 

Committee  for  Fishery  Section: 
H.  J.  Salvesen,  Director  of  Fisheries,  Bergen. 
S.  Bartz  Johannessen,  Director,  Bergen. 
H.  Grimsmo,  Manager,  Bergen. 
C.  Rasmussen,  Director,  Bergen. 

Managers  of  the  Advertising  Fund 
for  the  Norwegian  Canning  Industry: 
C.  Borgen,  Consul,  Stavanger  (Chairman). 
Ragnvald  Bjelland,  Consul,  Stavanger 

(Vice-Chairman). 
N.  E.  Strom,  Manager,  Trondheim. 
K.  Giverholt-Hansen,  Director  of  Trade,  Oslo. 
H.  J.  Salvesen,  Director  of  Fisheries,  Bergen. 

Advertising  Fund  for  Norwegian 
Cod  Liver  Oil: 
H.  J.  Salvesen,  Director  of  Fisheries,  Bergen. 
Gustav  Erichsen,  Merchant,  Bergen. 
Anders  N.  Aarsaether,  Consul,  Alesund. 

Committee  for  Agricultural  Section: 
Anders  Fjelstad,  Agricultural  Commissioner,  Paris 

(Chairman). 
Erik  Ivarson,  Director,  Oslo  (Vice-Chairman). 
Oskar  Jahnscn,  Director,  Oslo. 
N.  E.  Blidcnsol,  Manager,  Oslo. 
G.  Sollid,  Director,  Oslo. 
Lieutenant  H.  Dalsaune,  Vanvikan. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  Gaustad,  Ottestad. 
Bemt  Karlgard,  Office  Manager,  Oslo. 
Harald  Saue,  Farmer,  Lier. 
Secretary:  Tr.  B janes,  Oslo. 

Committee  for  Decorative  Art 
and  Home  Crafts: 
Ferdinand  Aars,  Manager,  Oslo  (Chairman). 
Eirik  Eikrann,  Architect,  Oslo. 
Clans  Ifjcltc,  Architect,  Trondheim. 
Dr.  Thor  B.  Kielland,  Oslo. 
Johan  Lindstrbm,  Architect,  Bergen. 
Mrs.  Henny  Ldvenshiold ,  Lysaker. 
Flcnry  Rosoch,  Journalist,  Oslo. 
Mrs.  Ida  Fabricitts  Vogt,  Oslo. 
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Committee  for  the  Social  Section: 
Inge  Debes,  Judge,  Oslo  (Chairman). 
A.  Diesen,  Chief  Medical  Officer,  Oslo. 
Arne  Baggerud,  Engineer,  Oslo. 
HjSrvard  Torsvik,  Editor,  Oslo. 
Haakon  Lie,  Secretary,  Oslo. 
Arnfinn  Olsen,  Secretary,  Oslo. 

Committee  for  the  Section  of  Educa- 
tion and  Vocational  Training: 
Arne  Kildal,   Permanent  Under-Secretary  of  State, 

Oslo  (Chairman). 
Anna  Setbne,  Headmistress,  Oslo. 
Erik  Eide,  Headmaster,  Oslo. 
Brinck  Lund,  School  Principal,  Oslo. 
Eiler  Krog  Prytz,  Goldsmith,  Oslo. 
Secretary:  Arnfinn  Olsen,  Oslo. 

League  of  Norsemen  Committee: 
Leif  Hoegh,  Shipowner,  Oslo  (Chairman). 
Professor  /.  W orm-M tiller ,  Oslo. 
O.  B.  Grimley,  Oslo. 
Arne  Kildal,  General  Secretary,  Oslo. 

National  Association  of  Architects: 
Georg  Eliassen,  Architect,  Oslo. 
Bjarne  Lous  Mohr,  Architect,  Oslo. 
Herman  Muntbe-Kaas,  Architect,  Oslo. 
Ole  Lind  Scbistad,  Architect,  Oslo. 

RECEPTION  COMMITTEE  IN  NEW  YORK 

A  reception  committee  has  been  appointed  in 
New  York  with  Mr.  Herman  T.  Ascbe  as  chairman 
and  Mr.  R.  G.  Westad  as  vice-chairman. 

Mr.  Herman  Kixr,  manager  of  the  Norwegian 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  New  York,  acts  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Norwegian  Exhibition  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Rolf  Christensen 
Norwegian  Consul-Gencral  in  New  York. 


Mr.  Herman  T.  Asche 
Chairman  of  Reception  Committee  in  New  York. 


Representation  Hall  in  Norwegian  Unit  building. 


Mr.  Herman  Kiter 
Secretary  to  the  Norwegian  Exhibition  in  New  York. 


THE  NORWEGIAN  PAVILION 


In  a  competition  held  with  a  view  to  finding  the 
best  design  for  the  Norwegian  Pavilion  at  the  New 
York  World's  Fair  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Odd  Brochmann,  both  of  whom  are 
architects.  The  building  will  be  based  on  their 
design,  but  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brochmann  are  prevented 
from  undertaking  the  execution  of  this  work,  it  has 
bene  alloted  to  Mr.  Finn  Bryn,  who  has  made  such 
alterations  as  the  circumstances  required. 

The  Pavilion  is  purely  Norwegian  in  style,  and 
its  national  character  makes  it  a  very  attractive 
building.  The  pavilion  enclosure  is  arranged  on  the 
lines  of  a  Norwegian  courtyard,  the  flagstones  and 
most  of  the  other  material  having  been  brought  from 
Norway.  Its  location  is  one  of  the  best:  a  corner 
position  facing  the  large  festival  square  in  one  of 
the  unit  buildings.  From  this  square  visitors  to  the 
Norwegian  section  enter  the  Norwegian  unit  build- 
ing, where  a  large  representation  hall,  thirty  metres 
long,  has  been  built.  On  the  west  side  of  the  front 
of  the  Norwegian  section  facing  the  festival  square 
stands  Professor  Rasmussen's  Olav  Statue,  from  the 
Eidsvoll  Column  to  be  erected  in  front  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Storting  (Parliament).  Above  it  are  the  Nor- 
wegian Arms,  crowned  by  the  Norwegian  flag.  On 
the  right  side  of  the  entrance  there  is  a  very 
decorative  map  of  Norway,  five  metres  in 
height.  The  Unit  Building  will  accommodate  the 
Norwegian  representation  hall,  the  reception  hail 
which  is  to  give  visitors  the  first  and  thereby 
perhaps  the  most  important  impression  of  Nor- 
wegian culture.  The  picture  that  unfolds  itself  to 
us  here  is  one  of  impressive  beauty.  The  colour-tones 
and  the  great  open  space  with  the  free  floor  area 
impart  an  unusually  distinctive  character  to  the  hall. 
This  is  due  in  no  small  degree  to  the  daintiness  of 
the  floor,  which  is  laid  with  black  polished  labrador 
stone  over  the  entire  surface  of  18  by  ij  metres. 
The  bottom  fields  of  the  wall  arc  covered  with 
eloxidized  aluminium  to  the  height  of  three  metres, 
and  above  this  aluminium  dado  the  wall  is  painted 
in  a  fresh  and  beautiful  blue  tint,  whilst  the  ceiling 
(roof)  gives  the  impression  of  being  a  raftered  roof 
in  old  Norse  style,  these  rafters  being  acoustic  plates. 
In  the  background  of  the  representation  hall  itself 
the  eye  is  immediately  caught  by  a  mighty  epic 
frieze  illustrating  the  development  of  Norwegian 
culture  and  the  part  it  has  played  in  world  history. 


Plan  of  ground  floor, 


In  its  brown  tint  this  fine  relief  harmonizes  well 
with  the  other  colours  in  the  hall.  The  front  field 
is  formed  by  an  honours  relief  of  persons  and  events 
that  have  brought  Norway  world  fame.  The  centre 
is  occupied  by  a  terrestrial  globe  with  the  Norwegian 
flag  planted  at  both  poles.  Then  comes  Leiv  Eirik- 
son,  the  first  discoverer  of  America,  on  the  one  side, 
and  Nansen  and  Roald  Amundsen  on  the  other. 
Below  these  the  great  figure  in  Norwegian  fantasy, 
Ibsen's  Peer  Gynt,  in  company  with  the  foremost 
representative  of  science,  Niels  Henrik  Abel,  emerges 
in  radiant  light.  Farthest  to  the  right  are  pictures  of 
the  greatest  figures  in  the  Norwegian  Parnassus: 
Bjornstjerne  Bjornson  and  Henrik  Ibsen,  also  pictures 
of  the  great  violinist,  Ole  Bull,  and  the  composers 
Edv.  Grieg  and  Chr.  Sinding.  On  our  left  we  see 
depicted  Kristin  Lavransdatter,  a  well-known  cha- 
racter in  Norwegian  literature,  along  with  her 
creator,  Sigrid  Undset.  Another  great  character, 
Isak  fra  Sellanraa,  is  pictured  by  the  side  of  his 
creator,  Knut  Hamsun.  Here  we  also  find  pictures 
of  Kaja  Eide  Norena  and  Kirsten  Flagstad,  the  great 
singers,  and  of  the  princess  of  the  skating  world, 
Sonja  Henie,  and  others. 

In  the  other  part  of  the  representation  hall  all 
the  other  general  Norway  propaganda  is  collected. 
Attractive  stands  illustrate  travel,  the  Norwegian 
shipowning  concerns,  and  the  comprehensive  work 
done  by  the  League  of  Norsemen  to  keep  Norwegians 
in  every  part  of  the  world  in  touch  with  the  mother 
country. 

On  the  left  wall  the  aluminium  plates  are  decor- 
ated with  motifs  from  Norwegian  industrial  life, 
and  in  the  plates  on  the  right  wall  charming  pictures 
of  Norwegian  scenery,  in  summer  as  well  as  in  win- 
ter garb,  are  traced  in  parallel. 

The  ground  floor  of  the  central  hall  is  occupied 
by  the  cities  of  Oslo,  Bergen,  and  Trondheim,  and 
their  separate  displays. 

Norwegian  agriculture  has  its  own  stand,  in  a 
large  rotunda  and  will  be  represented  with  a  copious 
and  instructive  display.  In  the  great  exhibition  hall 
the  fishery  organisations,  the  fish-packing  industry, 
and  cod-liver  oil  factories  have  arranged  a  joint 
propaganda  section  for  their  products. 

Without  marring  the  mighty  effect  imparted  by 
its  great  open  space,  the  hall  will  also  accommodate 
the  most  recent  finds  of  silver  made  at  the  Kongsberg 


Norwegian  Section. 
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Plan  of  s,rond  floor,  Xorwegian  Section. 


mines,  miggets  of  silver  heavier  than  a  man  can  lift; 
here  we  also  find  a  handsomely  executed  Viking  ship 
on  a  beautiful  woven  carpet  with  a  runic  design,  and 
a  number  of  other  objects.  The  Brukskanst  (Decor- 
ative Art  Society)  will  have  its  office  and  sales 
section  here.  On  the  gallery,  which  is  reached  by 
a  stair  done  in  grey  marble  and  labrador,  the  Ship- 
owners' Federation  and  the  League  of  Norsemen 
have  their  stands. 

From  this  gallery  a  bridge-corridor  leads  across 
to  the  Norwegian  Pavilion  proper.  The  bridge  is 
reserved  for  Norwegian  city  arms  and  pictorial 
representations  of  the  largest  Norwegian  cities.  In 
addition,  we  find  here  the  united  efforts  cf  Nor- 
wegian architects  to  show  to  what  levels  Norwegian 
architecture  has  attained  at  the  present  day.  From 
the  bridge-corridor  we  first  enter  the  section  of  de- 
corative art,  comprising  silver,  pottery,  textiles,  and 
many  other  exhibits.  The  remainder  of  the  first  floor 
is  occupied  by  the  social  section. 

In  the  agricultural  section  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive features  is  a  display  of  platinum  foxes. 

In  the  long  exhibition  hall  the  canning  factories 
and  the  fisheries  occupy  a  prominent  place.  The 


motif  so  aptly  employed  here  gives  us  the  impression 
cf  standing  on  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  among 
waving  sea-grass  and  seaweed  we  look  up  towards 
the  mountain  wall  of  the  Lofoten  Isles,  where  fishes 
and  boats  are  in  life-like  movement. 

The  last  section  of  the  exhibition  is  the  restaurant, 
where  visitors  will  be  served  with  Norwegian  deli- 
cacies, beer  and  aquavit,  and  certain  specialities. 

The  New  York  World's  Fair  will  open  on  April 
30th.  The  day  after,  May  1st,  the  Norwegian  section 
will  be  officially  opened  by  H.  R.  H.  Crown  Prince 
Olav.  H.  R.  H.  Crown  Princess  Martha  will  also  be 
present  on  that  occasion. 

The  Norwegian  Students  Choir  will  visit  New 
York  and  take  part  in  the  inauguration  ceremony. 

On  the  following  day,  May  2nd,  the  great  Nor- 
wegian exhibition  banquet  will  be  held,  at  which 
Their  Royal  Highnesses  Crown  Prince  Olav  and 
Crown  Princess  Martha  will  preside. 

Norwegian  men  and  women  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  have  formed  high  expectations  of  Norway's 
participation  in  the  New  York  World's  Fair  of  1939. 
Everything  possible  has  been  done  that  they  may 
not  be  disappointed. 


Mr.  H.  J.  Salvesen, 
Director  of  Fisheries.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
for  Fishery  Section. 


Mr.  C.  Borgen, 
Consul,  Chairman  of  the  Advertising  Fund  for 
the  Norwegian  Canning  Industry. 


Mr.  Anders  Tjelstad, 
Agricultural  Commissioner.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  for  Agricultural  Section. 


THE  VINLAND  VOYAGES 

By  Professor  Dr.  A.  W.  Brogger  of  the  University  of  Oslo. 


About  950  years  ago  certain  parts  of  what  we 
now  know  as  the  North-American  Continent  were 
discovered  by  Norwegian  seamen,  and  there  was  at 
that  time  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  this  country 
among  people  of  Norse  stock.  It  was  given  a 
strange  name,  for  they  called  it  V inland  (Wineland) 
owing  to  the  highly  accidental  and  immaterial  fact 
that  they  here  and  there  happened  to  find  grapes, 
a  circumstance  which  naturally  made  a  strong  im- 
pression upon  them,  though  it  is  doubtful,  whether  it 
can  have  been  what  we  now  understand  by  grapes. 
When  one  reads  the  descriptions  of  some  of  the  V in- 
land voyages  in  the  Icelandic  sagas,  one's  thoughts 
take  an  entirely  different  turn.  Consider,  for 
instance,  the  account  of  Torfinn  Karlsevne's  first 
winter  in  North  America  about  the  year  1020,  the 
hardships  which  they  endure,  and  how  they  in  the 
end  suffer  from  hunger  and  illness  and  barely  pull 
through  until  the  spring  arrives  and  affords  them 
some  relief.  It  was  indeed  no  "land  of  wine"  to 
which  they  had  come. 

But  it  is  highly  significant  that  Vinland  owed  its 
name  to  Leiv  Eiriksson,  the  son  of  the  great  explorer 
Eirik  Raude  (Eric  the  Red)  who  gave  Greenland  its 
name,  a  country  which  to  us  appears  as  covered  with 
snow  and  ice,  but  where  people  of  Norwegian  race 
settled  and  formed  a  small  Free  State,  which  endured 
for  about  five  hundred  years.  He  called  it  Green- 
land, so  the  saga  says,  because  he  wanted  to  give  it 


a  good  name  so  as  to  induce  people  to  come  there  to 
live.  The  name  of  Vinland  suggests  a  similar  tendencv. 
When  the  country  had  been  discovered  and  investi- 
gated, several  expeditions  were  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  permanent  settlements  in 
North  America.  It  is  these  attempts,  which  usually 
go  under  the  name  of  the  Vinland  I  'oyages,  that  we 
have  in  mind  when  we  recall  the  first  discovery  or 
North  America  which  took  place  five  hundred  years 
before  Columbus  landed  in  Central  America. 

Vinland,  i.  e.  North  America,  was  discovered  as 
a  result  of  the  Norwegian  cruises  in  the  Western 
seas  during  the  Viking  age.  They  began  as  expedi- 
tions across  the  North  Sea  to  the  already  known 
countries  of  Scotland,  England  and  Ireland,  and 
continued  with  the  colonization  of  the  western 
islands,  the  Orkneys,  the  Shetkands,  the  Faroes  and 
Iceland.  Greenland  was  discovered  from  Iceland 
(about  900  A.  D.)  and  North  America  (Vinland) 
was  discovered  from  Greenland  probably  as  earlv 
as  980  A.  D.  Greenland  is  therefore  the  natural 
point  of  departure  for  the  Vinland  voyages,  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  the  Norwegian  discovery  of  the 
North-American  continent  is  the  natural  result  of 
the  great  maritime  expansion  which  occurred  .1 
thousand  years  ago.  In  order  to  understand  the  Vin- 
land voyages  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  old  Norwegian  colony  of  Green- 
land. 


Leiv  Eiriksson  discovers  America.  F, 


dinting  by  Chr.  Krohg. 
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Ir  happened  that  ships  on  their  way  from  Nor- 
way to  Iceland  sailed  too  far  west  and  in  Denmark 
Strait  got  within  sight  of  the  mountains  of  East- 
Greenland.  The  sagas  mention  the  names  of  some 
of  the  nun  w  ho  had  thus  seen  Greenland.  This  was 
in  the  reign  of  King  Harald  Haarfagrc  (Harold 
Fairhair).  And  when  Iceland  had  been  settled  by 
Norwegian  emigrants,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  going  to  the  country  which  lay  to  the  west  of 
Iceland. 

These  plans  were  to  be  realized  by  Eirik  Raude, 
a  man  of  Norwegian  birth  who  had  come  to  Iceland 
when  lie  was  a  grown  man.  He  was  of  an  adventur- 
ous turn  of  mind  and  one  day  he  translated  the  talk 
about  sailing  west  into  action.  He  found  Greenland 
and  circumnavigated  a  large  part  of  the  country, 
starting  from  the  east  coast  and  continuing  up  the 
v  est  coast  to  a  very  high  latitude.  He  was  away 
three  entire  years  and  in  summer  entered  all  the 
fjords,  making  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
country  with  a  view  to  its  colonisation.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  voyages  of  exploration  ever 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  geographical  discoverv,  as 
Nansen  has  justly  said,  and  the  name  of  Eirik  Raude 
deserves  a  place  among  the  greatest. 

When  he  returned  to  Iceland  he  sought  to  induce 
people  to  come  along  with  him  and  establish  a 
colony  in  Greenland,  and  the  first  emigration  from 
Iceland  to  Greenland  started  in  986  and  continued 
during  the  following  years  until  the  Norwegian 
(Icelandic)  settlements  in  Greenland  had  become 
firmly  established.  These  settlements  formed  two 
main  colonics,  which  went  by  the  name  of  0st- 
bygden  or  eastern  district  (corresponding  to  the  pre- 
sent district  of  Jitlianehaab)  and  Vestbygden  or 
western  district  (the  present  district  of  Godthaab). 
In  these  colonies  a  Norwegian  peasant  culture 
developed  based  on  an  economy  similar  to  that  of 
Northern  Norway  and  Iceland,  with  cattle  breeding 
as  the  main  industry,  supplemented  by  hunting 
activities  of  all  kinds  (seabirds,  reindeer  and  sealV 

The  excavations  which  have  been  carried  out  in 
Greenland  during  the  last  decades  have  in  an 
astonishing  manner  restored  to  us  an  old  Norwegian 
peasant  community,  which  at  one  time  was  almost 
forgotten,  with  its  houses,  barns,  stables,  workshops 
and  store  houses,  with  its  churches  and  churchyards, 
its  graves  and  grave  treasures,  and  they  have  at  the 
same  time  furnished  the  background  to  the  voyages 
to  America  and  the  discovery  and  attempted  coloni- 
sation of  Vinland.  Eirik  Raude's  farm  situated  at 
the  head  of  a  fjord — Brattalid  was  the  name  he 
gave  it — has  been  located,  and  here  stood  the 
house  in  which  Eirik's  son  Leiv  Eiriksson  spent  the 
years  of  his  childhood  and  vouth  and  whence  he  set 
out  to  find  new  land  to  the  westward.  Excavations 
of  the  old  episcopal  seat  at  Gardar,  farther  out  in 
the  same  fjord,  have,  moreover,  confirmed  the  tra- 
dition that  Leiv  Eiriksson  christianized  Greenland, 
as  the  oldest  church  ruins  date  from  his  time. 

It  was  from  this  peasant  community,  through  its 
In  st  and  second  generation  of  bold  seamen  and 
explorers,  that  the  discovery  of  America  was  made, 
and  the  excavations  mentioned  have  given  new  sub- 
stance and  significance  to  the  old  Icelandic — Nor- 


wegian accounts  of  the  Vinland  voyages  as  related 
in  the  Sagas.  We  are  now  in  a  position  to  tell  with 
a  lair  degree  e>t  certainty  what  actually  happened 
and  in  what  manner. 

The  first  to  sight  the  coast  of  North  America  were 
people  bound  tor  Greenland  cither  from  Iceland  or 
Norway  and  who  sailed  too  far  west — exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  Greenland  at  an  earlier  period  was 
discovered  by  people  bound  for  Iceland  from  Nor- 
way. And  the  Icelandic  Greenland  saga  contained 
in  the  famous  Flatoy  Book  gives  the  storv  of  one 
of  these  men  who  thus  saw  the  coast  of  North 
America.  His  name  was  Bjarne  Herjulvsson,  and 
he  was  on  a  voyage  from  Iceland  to  Greenland 
during  the  summer  of  9S6  when  he  was  driven  out 
of  his  ccursc;  he  passed  south  of  Greenland  and 
finally  sighted  land  to  the  westward.  It  must  have 
been  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  Labrador.  He 
then  turned  northwards  and  saw  land  on  several 
occasions  until  he  finally  set  his  course  to  the  east 
and  reached  Greenland  where  his  father  had  gone 
to  live  and  which  was  his  destination.  From  this 
time  on  people  in  Greenland  knew  that  land  was  to 
be  found  further  west,  and  not  long  after  there  was 
much  talk  of  setting  out  to  find  the  country  seen  by 
Bjarne. 

The  man  who  first  ventured  out  on  this  quest  was 
Leiv  Eiriksson,  the  son  of  Eirik  Raude.  He  was 
born  in  Norway  or  in  Iceland,  but  he  was  still  a 
youngster  when  he  came  with  his  father  to  Green- 
land. Here  he  grew  up  under  the  influence  of  the 
stories  that  were  told  about  the  new  land  to  the 
west.  When  he  was  a  man  in  his  early  twenties  he 
was  sent  to  the  King  of  Norwav,  Olav  Tryggvasson, 
as  was  the  custom  among  the  great  in  those  days,  in 
order  to  spend  some  time  with  the  king's  body-guard. 
However,  the  King  bade  him  return  to  Greenland 
to  convert  the  people  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  was 
upon  his  return  to  Greenland  that  he  planned  his 
great  expedition  which  set  out  from  Ostbygden  in 
the  summer  of  1001.  His  ship  reached  the  coast  of 
Labrador  and  later  sailed  down  the  coast  to  Massa- 
chusetts, and  perhaps  even  farther  south.  Here  they 
remained  through  the  winter,  and  thev  found  the 
country  very  suitable  for  settlement.  The  winter 
was  so  mild  that  the  cattle  could  stay  out,  which 
was  something  rather  different  from  what  they  were 
used  to  in  Iceland  and  Greenland. 

When  Leiv  Eiriksson  returned  to  Greenland  after 
being  away  a  year,  the  question  of  going  to  the  new 
country,  Vinland,  with  the  idea  of  settling  down 
there,  was  discussed.  It  is  possible  that  several  such 
attempts  were  made  both  to  the  coast  of  Labrador 
and  farther  south,  but  reports  there'of  have  been 
lost  owing  10  the  extinction  ol  the  colonies  in  Green- 
land. However,  the  story  of  one  important  expedi- 
tion has  come  down  to  us  and  is  related  in  the  Ice- 
landic sagas.  It  is  the  most  remarkable  and  also  the 
most  important  ot  the  Vinland  voyages,  and  its  real 
object  was  settlement  in  North  America. 

Its  leader  was  a  .nan  of  Icelandic  family,  Torhnn 
Karlsevne  by  name.  The  expedition  which  left 
Greenland  in  three  ships,  prcsumablv  during  the 
summer  of  \oic.  numbered  160  men  and  several 
women.    It  was  away  three  years,  and  during  this 
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time  investigated  large  tracts  of  country  from  the 
entrance  to  Long  Island  Sound  northwards.  They 
met  with  many  adventures,  suffered  great  hardships, 
and  had  to  cope  with  many  difficulties,  but  in  the 
third  year  they  readied  a  part  of  the  coast  which 
they  judged  a  good  place  to  live  and  where  they 
built  their  huts.  Here  they  intended  to  remain,  and 
the  reason  why  they  had  to  give  up  this  thought 
was  the  meeting  nit!)  the  Indians. 

The  saga  relates  in  detail  how  it  all  happened.  It 
was  in  the  spring  of  the  second  year  that  they  one 
day  saw  the  Indians  arrive  in  their  small  boats.  It 
looked  first  as  if  everything  would  turn  out  well. 
Torfinn  and  his  men  traded  with  the  Indians,  but 
they  fell  out  after  a  while  and  were  soon  engaged 
in  a  fight  in  which  the  Norwegian  Greenlanders 
were  in  the  long  run  unable  to  hold  their  own, 
although  they  had  better  weapons  than  the  Indians. 
The  latter  had,  on  the  other  hand,  the  numbers  on 
their  side,  and  they  had,  moreover,  the  advantage  or 
fighting  in  their  own  country.  So  Torfinn  and  his 
men  decided  to  give  up  their  colonizing  venture  in 


America.  They  returned  to  Greenland,  and  it  is 
likely  that  their  stories  about  the  Indians  damped 
the  desire  to  win  new  land  in  America. 

However,  the  Norwegians  in  Greenland  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  visit  the  southern  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Labrador  in  order  to  fetch  timber.  They 
called  this  coast  the  Forest  Country  (Markland). 

In  spite  of  everything,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
four  hundred  year-old  history  of  the  new  continent 
has,  broadly  speaking,  preserved  the  main  features 
of  its  original  discovery.  The  Latin  world  of  Cen- 
tral and  South  America  of  the  present  day  is  a 
reflection  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  South  European 
explorers.  Present-day  North  America  of  West  Ger- 
manic origin  reflects  a  history  of  discovery  and 
exploration  of  which  Leiv  Eiriksson  and  Torfinn 
K arise vene  were  the  first  protagonists.  This  Norwe- 
gian history  of  exploration  yielded  a  fund  of 
experience  and  knowledge  which  was  utilized  in  the 
next  period  of  maritime  expansion  in  Europe.  So, 
after  all,  the  Vinland  voyages  of  Leiv  Eiriksson  had 
not  been  all  in  vain. 


TRADE  BETWEEN 
NORWAY  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES 

By  Bjarne  Borde, 

Secretary  attached  to  the  Trade  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the  Norwegian  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs. 


The  United  States  and  Norway  both  belong  to 
the  group  of  countries  which,  during  the  period  of 
uncompromising  nationalism  in  matters  of  trade 
policy  experienced  since  1 931  '32,  have  sought  to 
avoid  a  too  drastic  interference  with  foreign  trade. 
A  general  regulation  and  curtailment  of  imports  in 
the  interests  of  domestic  production  has  at  no  time 
been  regarded  as  practical  politics  in  these  countries. 
A  number  of  the  quota  and  licensing  arrangements 
adopted  by  Norway  could  hardly  have  been  avoided, 
as  the  trade  policies  pursued  by  other  and  larger 
countries  have  entailed  a  readjustment  of  Norwegian 
imports,  a  readjustment  which  has  also  been  partly 
due  to  the  necessity  of  liquidating  accounts  left 
outstanding  in  respect  of  Norwegian  exports.  An 
instance  in  point  is  the  system  adopted  in  regard  to 
important  classes  of  imports  such  as  coal,  coffee  and 
sugar.  In  some  other  cases  it  has  been  considered 
necessary  to  resort  to  a  licensing  system  in  order  to 
protect  certain  branches  of  Norwegian  domestic 
industry. 

The  United  States  and  Norway  have  not  only- 
sought  to  avoid  state  control  and  regulation  of  their 
foreign  trade.  They  have  both  tried  to  start  a 
movement  in  favour  of  a  freer  exchange  of  goods. 
In  so  tar  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  special 
reference  should  here  be  made  to  its  policy  of  tariff 
agreements  and  its  efforts  to  make  the  most-favoured 


nation  clause  applicable  also  to  currency  restrictions 
and  quota  systems.  Norway  may,  on  her  side,  refer 
to  the  measures  initiated  by  her  which  have  come 
to  be  known  as  the  "Oslo  Policy".  The  Oslo  Policy 
has  for  its  aim  to  avoid  unnecessary  restrictions  in 
trade  between  the  countries  adhering  to  the  so-called 
Oslo  Convention. 

When  considering  the  trade  relations  between  two 
countries  such  as  the  United  States  and  Norway, 
one  may  therefore,  generally  speaking,  proceed  on 
the  assumption  that  one  has  to  deal  with  a  free  and 
natural  exchange  of  goods  based  on  the  most 
economical  satisfaction  of  mutual  wants.  However, 
one  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  protectionist 
duties  have  exercised  a  restrictive  influence.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  the  United  States  has  been 
regarded  as  having  some  of  the  highest  tariff  walls 
in  the  world,  and  imports  into  the  States  are  also 
subject  to  other  taxes  which  adversely  affect  foreign 
trade.  The  United  States  will,  on  the  other  hand, 
most  likely  be  able  to  single  out  Norwegian  duties 
which  unfavourably  affect  their  exports. 

When  examining  the  statistics  covering  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Norway  one  should 
bear  in  mind  that  one  has  to  do  with  two  countries 
of  widely  different  orders  of  magnitude,  whose 
natural  conditions  and  resources  differ  in  the 
extreme. 
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On  the  One  hand  we  have  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  foremost  trading  nation  in  the  world, 
with  a  population  ot  about  130  million  people, 
disposing  of  a  vast  territory,  and  forming  a  practic- 
allv  self-contained  economic  unit.  It  is  a  country 
possessing  nearly  all  the  raw  materials  needed  by  its 
highlv  developed  industrv,  while  its  output  of 
foodstuffs  is  far  in  excess  of  domestic  requirements. 

Norway,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  population  of 
not  quite  3  millions,  is  a  country  lacking  essential 
raw  materials,  which  it  has  to  import  together  with 
foodstuffs  and  various  consumers  goods,  and  whose 
exports  consist  largely  of  the  produce  of  such 
natural  resources  as  fisheries,  forests,  and  mineral 
wealth,  and  the  industries  based  thereon. 

Norwav  will  necessarily  be  far  less  important  to 
the  United  States,  both  as  a  market  and  as  a  source 
of  supply,  than  the  States  will  be  to  Norway.  The 
United  States  takes  not  quite  one  per  cent,  of  its 
imports  from  Norway,  whereas  Norway  takes  more 
than  9  per  cent,  of  its  imports  from  the  States.  Only 
about  0.6  per  cent,  of  U.  S.  exports  go  to  Norway, 
whereas  the  United  States  provides  a  market  for 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  Norwegian  exports. 


However,  the  bare  fact  that  Norway  supplies 
only  about  one  per  cent,  of  U.  S.  imports  does  not 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  Norway's  importance 
to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  unless  it 
is  supplemented  by  more  detailed  information.  For 
it  will  be  found,  upon  closer  examination,  that 
Norway  is  an  important,  if  not  the  chief,  source  of 
supply  for  a  number  of  U.  S.  imports,  some  of 
which  are  commodities  of  essential  importance  to 
the  United  States. 

If  one  examines  the  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  over  a  number  of  years,  e.  g.  the  period  19.19 
— 1936,  the  following  table  may  be  compiled  of 
products  in  respect  of  which  Norway  figures  as  an 
important,  if  not  the  principal,  source  of  supply. 

The  classes  of  goods  concerned  arc  all  the  pro- 
duce of  Norwegian  industries  which  have  gained 
prominence  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  i.  e.  the 
fishing  and  allied  industries,  saiumilling,  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture,  and  mining. 

As  it  would  take  too  much  space  to  quote  the 
figures  for  the  various  classes  of  goods  for  each  of 
the  years  mentioned,  we  shall  here  confine  our 
inquiry  to  the  two  years  1929  and  1936: 


1                       .  . 

19  2  9 

19  36 

\\  ood  products: 

Quantity 

Total  imports 

Imports 

Total  imports 

Importt 

for 

from 

for 

from 

consumption 

Norway 

consumption 

Norway 

Tar  and  pitch  of  wood  and  tar  oil  from 

Pounds 

3.417. 120 

73.360 

136.071 

34.906 

« 

18.456.734 

9.210.994 

IO.312.250 

9. 117.883 

Greaseproof    and    imitation  parchment 

paper,  supcrcalendered  and  transparent 

Pounds 

743.230 

15.750 

171.027 

92.798 

Golf  club  shafts,    unstrung  tennis  and 

other  rackets,  badminton  rackets,  skis, 

snowshoes,  toboggans  and  other  athletic 

Dollars 

119.668 

26.362 

Fifh  product!: 

Fish,  dried  and  unsalted,  other  than  cod, 

haddock,  hake,  pollock  and  cusk    .  . 

Pounds 

1.759.469') 

144  344') 

3.324.606 

2.120.302 

« 

I.6241) 

439') 

I.662') 

1.448  3) 

Marine  animal  and  fish  oils  n.s.p.f.    .  . 

42.i7la) 

I3-S752) 

767.220 

659.752 

Whale  oil,  n.s.p.f.  

Gallons 

7.540.329 

3,820.456 

2.342.598 

2.338.930 

■ 

2. 090.8 1 S 

480.644 

2.799.694 

I.552.895 

* 

2.860.728 

1 .909.501 

5.789.574 

2.821. i87 

Cod  liver  oilcake  and  cod    liver  oilcake 

Pounds 

944.856') 

843.681 ') 

1 -794-1 59 

1. 512.898 

Sardines  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  sub- 

« 

31.389.716 

22.728.61 1 

35-787.399 

26.031.750 

Fish,  not  in  oil  or  in  oil  and  other  sub- 

stances :  In  air  tight  containers  weigh- 

ing, with  contents,  not  over  15  lbs. 

« 

4.902. 191  ') 

3.064.445 ') 

1 2.S80.71 1 

10.627.609 

Fish  cakes,  balls  and  pudding     .  .   .   .  j 

« 

911. 2191) 

724.699') 

2.030.099 

1.3S4.91 1 

Mackerel  in  bulk  or  in  containers  .   .  . 

7.883.422 

2.960.590 

4.868.976 

2.050.249 

« 

137.307') 

15.252') 

364.076 

154.716 

C'a\iar  and  other  fish  roe  | 

81.073') 

60.694 ') 

81.120 

59-772 

Eggs  of  birds,  fish  and  insects    .   .   .   .  1 

Dollars 

10.197 

«.97i 

7-524 

5.582 

Pounds 

2.105.307 

696.521 

1.476.244 

557-235 
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1929 

1936 

Mineral)  and  metals  and  • 
product*  thereof 

Quantity 

Total  imports 
for 

consump  tion 

Imports 

from 
Norway 

Total  imports 
for 

consumption 

Imports 

from 
Norway 

Pig  iron  containing  dutiable  alloy  •   •  • 
Ferromanganese.    containing    over  i% 

Long  tons 

(  Pounds 
<  Manganese 
content 

124.732.160 

'521) 

3 1 .032.960 

I.2I5 
67.5*4-471 

953 

45.263.896 

Ferromanganese,  containing  not  over  i% 

* 

385.280 

288.960 

LOO5.336 

1.003.704 

Manganese    boron,    manganese  silicon, 
manganese  metal  and  spiegeleisen,  n.e.s. 

im- 

2.542.400*) 

2.I59.3604) 

282.422  ') 

282.422$) 

Chromium  and    zirconium   silicon  and 

pounds 

202.295 

— 

3,961.189 

3. 518. 171 

Ferrozirconium,  zirconium,  and  zirconium 

« 

47.048 

— 

86.S726) 

86.872*) 

« 

15224') 

374.960 

373-417 

Alloys  used  in  the  manufacture  of  steel 

« 

322.258  s) 

189.052 

188.170 

Hollow  bars  and  hollow  drill  steel  valued 
over  4  c  not  over  5  c  pr.  lb  

« 

10.799 ') 

C2.208 
j 

36.181 

Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms,  slabs, 
die  blocks,  blanks,  billets  etc..  valued 
not  over  2  1 1  c.  pr.  lb  

< 

52.562.300 

_ 

2.222.3133) 

2.105.4553) 

Aluminium-Metal,  scrap  and  alloys,  crude 

i  UUI1U3 

50.856.198 

8.122.845 

25.158.^41 

ii. 166. 150 

j 

Corundum  and  emery  in  grains  or  ground, 

« 

871.541 

487. S78 

390.1 1 1 

204.919 

Artificial  abrasives  in  grains  or  ground, 
pulverized  refined  or  manufactured  .  . 

< 

380.363 

194.667 

881.342 

706.158 

Dollars 

302.764 

201.402 

259.486 

194.801 

Other  classes  of  goudi 

Pounds 

9.495.613 

9.480.589 

3.390.36s 

1.690.373 

« 

22S.585 

870.115 

574.666 

Ctilrium  nitrate  (nitrate  <>t  lime) 

Long  tons 

31.516 

106 

36-959 

24.645 

16.284 

- 

[ 

55-49 1 

50.652 

It  will  be  seen  that  imports  into  the  United 
States  of  many  of  the  above-mentioned  categories 
have  declined  as  far  as  finished  manufactures  are 
concerned.  This  is  above  all  due  to  the  continual 
expansion  and  development  of  American  industry. 
The  customs  tariff  of  1930  is  also  largely  responsible 
for  putting  a  check  on  imports.  The  Hawley-Smith 
tariff  further  increased  an  already  substantial  pro- 
tection. It  was  reported  that  700  tariff  rates  had 
been  raised,  bringing  the  average  duty  up  to  52  per 
cent.  Also  other  imposts  have  been  introduced. 
Thus  a  tax  of  3  c.  per  lb.  was  added  to  the  duty 
of  6  c.  per  gallon  on  whale  oil.  The  duty  on  stock- 
fish was  in  1930  increased  from  1  'A  to  2  %  c.  per 
lb.,  while  the  ad  valorem   duty  on   sardines  of  a 


value  not  exceeding  9  c.  per  lb.  was,  in  1930,  raised 
from  30  to  44  per  cent. — to  take  only  these 
examples.  However,  the  United  States  have  lately 
made  considerable  tariff  concessions  through  the 
conclusion  of  trade  agreements. 

If  we  now  examine  the  Norwegian  import  returns 
with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the  classes  of  goods  in 
respect  of  which  the  United  States  is  the  major 
source  of  supply,  we  may  set  down  the  result  in  the 
appended  table,  the  various  items  of  which  may  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  be  grouped  under  the 
following  three  heads:  Foodstuffs  and  agricultural 
produce,  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods,  and  finished  manufactures: 
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ClMI  of  goodi 

tin 

1929 

1936 

Total 

1%  Of  V        1 1  D 

imports 

Whereof 

a.  ujl 

Totil 
import! 

Whereof 
U.  S.  A. 

Fo^i-tujfs  and  agricultural  produce: 

32J-37) 

Tons 

351.2 

166.4 

193.6?) 

Fork,  unsmoked  (except  hams)  .... 

*373  5 

17921 

527-7 

48.0 

* 

183.9 

75.8 

295-9 

156.8 

I  4766.1 
1 

J  3126.7 
1 

y  2063.6 

|  1288.2 

1 

1     211. 7 

1  '25.7 

2831.9 

1698.8 

1880. 3s) 

1821.08) 

1861.8 

I  C64.4}. 

IO20.6 

914.O 

747-4 

7i5-» 

• 

49I3.0 

"735-9 

343-5  9> 

59-o°) 

* 

2?09.6 

17S9.5 

2821.3 

2 1 14.6 

• 

196-4 

1150.3 

3616.3 

3310.6 

Im  materials  and 

 j  r,    1,  ,mJ  V- 

745-5 

567.6 

4O783.4 

27742.1 

33080.9 

13084.3 

1  "rude"  petroleum,  gasoline     .   .   .    .   ~  . 

774694 

35776.7 

1 366S5.0 

22823.0 

Stearic  acid,  palmitic  acid,  paraffin,  etc. 

| 

877.8 

702.9 

1122.4 

572.9 

10722.8 

4559- " 

12625.8 

6426.0 

27.1 

12.5 

70.I 

*7-3 

96. 1 

29.9 

  j     •  • 

I20I.3 

7-9 

35-5 

3»-7 

3307.8 

2413-3 

3753-7 

2826.0 

\\  t>od  materials,  unmanufactured  i  coo  kr.  j) 

28l  1.2* 

1101.9 

L  nmanufactured  oak  cubic  metres  .   .  I 

■ 

11768 

5872 

Sulphur  and  sublimed  sulphur  .... 

l7823.6 

2545-5 

t  ey ;S  6 
l  57^0. u 

haj6  8 

Copper,   brass,   German  silver  etc.,  un- 

570-3 

198.8 

1255-4 

990.2 

Copperwire  and  strings  

2194.8 

1061.0 

4014.7 

3540.4 

Rubber  in  plates,  tubes,  blocks,  etc.  .  . 

« 

I  127. 1 

246.7 

876.3 

307.4 

rnttSmtn  manufactures: 

« 

S0.3 

12.2 

149.2 

131.3 

101. 0 

3S.6 

662.2 

444-» 

524-3 

291.2 

N  umber 

\  1616 

1  i°92 

1  840 

oi 

t  4-°4 
1 

1  5"4 

1  1464 

Commercial  motor  vehicles,  new  .... 

2512 

600 

3744 

'55' 

Automobile  and  airplane  engines,  etc. 

icoo  kr. 

299.O 

279-4 

802.3 

369.2 

Shafts  and  other  parts  for  automobiles, 

4 

.  I75S.8 

59t-9 

3683.1 

2394.6 

1    in  m  iTifiL'.'n 

128.7 

60.1 

672.4 

240.4. 

Cash  registers  and  parts  

Number  of 

625 

158 

616 

252 

Calculating  machines  and  parts  .... 

1472 

1036 

3257 

I655 

Typewriters  and  parts  

4237 

3407 

6525 

385O 

toco  kr. 

436-3 

97S.0 

42c. 9 

1)  In  1931.  2)  "Is — J,/n  J934-  3)  In  1935.  4)  Classification  broken  down, 1  effective  */j  1933.  Thereafter  Xorwav  a  source 
only  of  manganese  silicon.  5!  Manganese  silicon  only.  61  In  1936  Fenozirconium  and  zerconium  ferrosilicon  only.  7)  In  1936 
intestines  only.    8)  In  1936  dried  plums  only.    9)  In  1936  olemargarin  only. 


It  seems  that  the  United  States  is  also  becoming 
the  chief  supplier  of  certain  classes  of  goods  which 
have  not  been  included  in  the  above  table,  as,  for 
instance,  of  untarred  cordage,  stockings  and  socks 
of  natural  silk,  uncleaned  feathers,  down,  etc.  for 
bedding,  colour  ground  in  oil,  tinned  sheet-metal, 
accumulators  and  parts  thereof,  etc.  There  are  many- 
signs  which  tend  to  show  that  trade  between  Nor- 


way and  the  United  States  could  be  materially  in- 
creased in  both  directions,  particularly  by  bringing 
in  new  lines  of  goods  and  specialities.  If  the  World's 
Fair  in  New  York  can  make  a  contribution  to  a 
development  of  this  kind,  ir  will  have  fulfilled  part 
of  its  programme  of  "Building  the  World  of  To- 
morrow", also  as  far  as  the  time-honoured  commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Norway  is  concerned. 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  AMERICA  LINE 


The  Norwegian  America  Line  has  for  26  years 
been  the  great  connecting  link  between  Norway  and 
the  United  States.  The  important  part  played  by 
the  Line  in  the  commercial  and  cultural  relations 
between  the  two  countries  cannot  be  overrated.  No 
doubt,  relations  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
Norwegian  settlers  in  America  were  the  best  also 
before  the  Norwegian  America  Line  started  opera- 
tions. But  emigration,  commerce,  and  general  inter- 
course depended  on  the  shipping  services  of  other 
nations,  a  state  of  affairs  which  left  much  to  be 
desired. 

Nearly  forty  years  have  now  passed  since  a  few 
stout-hearted  and  enterprising  Norwegians  took  up 
the  pioneering  task  of  creating  an  independent  Nor- 
wegian America  Line.  Among  these  men  was  the 
late  Magnus  Andersen  who,  in  1893,  gained  world 
renown  by  sailing  from  Oslo  to  the  World  Fair  in 
Chicago  in  the  "Viking",  an  exact  copy  of  the 
Gokttad  ship,  a  Viking  ship  which  had  been  found 
a  few  years  earlier  in  a  Norwegian  funeral  barrow. 
Also  Norwegians  in  the  States  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  new  shipping  venture.  Valuable  services  in 
behalf  of  the  Line  were  thus  rendered  by  Consul 
Hobe  of  St.  Paul,  Magnus  Swcnson  of  Madison  and 
others.  The  foundation  of  the  Norwegian  America 
Line  took  place  at  a  constituent  General  Meeting 
held  on  August  27th,  1910. 

At  an  extraordinary  General  Meeting  held  on 
February  15th,  191 1  it  was  made  known  that  about 
2400  shares  had  been  subscribed  in  the  United 
States  and  1050  in  Norway. 

In  191 1  the  Board  appointed  Mr.  Gustav  Hen- 
riksen  Managing  Director  and  Mr.  Andr.  Johnson 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Line,  positions  which  they 
still  occupy.  In  the  same  year  two  passenger  liners, 
each  of  about  12,000  reg.tons,  were  ordered  from 
the  shipbuilding  firm  of  Cammel,  Laird  &  Co.  of 
Birkenhead,  England.  The  vessels  were  named 
"Kristianiaf jord"  and  "Bergensf jord". 

On  June  4th  191 3  the  S'S  Kristianiaf  jord  set  out 
on  her  first  voyage  across  the  North  Atlantic.  H.  M. 
King  Haakon,  members  of  the  Government  and 
Storting  and  other  notabilities  were  the  Compam  \ 
guests  during  the  trip  from  Oslo  to  Bergen.  The 
voyage  along  the  coast  was  a  triumphal  progress, 
the  like  of  which  had  never  been  seen  in  this  country. 
The  Kristianiaf  jord  arrived  in  New  York  on  June 
17th  and  was  also  there  the  centre  and  occasion  of 
great  festivities.  The  Company's  other  ship,  the 
Bergensf  jord  left  Clydebank  on  September  16th 
J913  and  carried  600  passengers  on  her  first  voyage 
to  New  York. 

The  Company's  accounts  in  these  early  years 
showed  surprisingly  good  results.  In  1 9 1 4  the  traffic 
increased  to  such  an  extent  that  a  new  ship  (Stav- 
angerfjord)  was  ordered.  It  was  to  be  made  3c  feet 
longer  than  the  two  older  vessels.  In  the  meantime, 
however,  war  had  broken  out,  and  the  building  of 
the  new  vessel  was  postponed  as  it  was  foreseen  b\ 
the  directors  that  the  war  would  bring  about  an 


increased  demand  for  cargo  space  rather  than  for 
passenger  accommodation.  The  Company  chartered 
a  number  of  ships  for  the  transport  of  flour  and 
other  foodstuffs  to  this  country.  Several  modern 
cargo  vessels  were  also  purchased.  During  1914  the 
vessels  of  the  Norwegian  America  Line  carried 
101,452  tons  of  goods  from  the  U.  S.  A.  to  Norway, 
and  in  191  5  208,534  tons.  The  net  earnings  of  the 
Company  which  in  1914  amounted  to  Kr.  1  million, 
increased  in  the  following  vear  to  Kr.  7  millions. 
A  sum  of  Kr.  zlA  millions  was  applied  to  deprecia- 
tion of  the  Company's  vessels,  and  the  beginning  was 
laid  to  the  Company's  large  reserves:  Building  f  und: 
Kr.  500,000,  Pension  Fund:  Kr.  200,000,  Insurance 
Funds:  Kr.  683,000,  and  General  Reserves-  Kr. 
1,170,000.  In  1 91 5  the  Company  for  the  first  time 
distributed  large  gifts,  a  custom  which  has  since  been 
continued,  and  during  the  last  twenty  years  more 
than  half  a  million  Kroner  has  been  paid  out  in  this 
manner.  The  share  capital  was  in  191 5  increased 
to  Kr.  12  millions,  and  in  1916  the  Company's  net 
profits  amounted  to  Kr.  17  millions.  The  large  sur- 
pluses were  still  chiefly  applied  to  depreciation  of" 
the  Company's  tonnage  and  to  accumulation  of 
reserves. 

Early  in  July  191 7  the  Kristianiaf  jord  grounded 
in  a  dense  fog  near  Cape  Race,  New  Foundland. 
and  became  a  total  wreck.  The  Stavangerf  jord  which 
had  been  ordered  at  Cammel,  Laird  e\:  Co.  in  the 
beginning  of  191 5,  but  which  had  later  been  con- 
fiscated by  the  British  Authorities,  was  now  released, 
and  the  Line  was  able  to  take  over  the  ship  in  the 
spring  of  191 8. 

1919  was  economically  the  most  successful  \eu 
in  the  history  of  the  Line.  The  profits  of  the  year 
exceeded  29  million  Kroner  and  the  cautious  policv 
of  accumulating  reserves  and  writing  down  the  value 
of  the  ships  was  persisted  in.  If  the  Companv  had 
not  steadfastly  adhered  to  this  conservative  policv 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  have  survived  the 
violent  reaction  of  the  post-war  years.  The  pas- 
senger traffic  which  in  1920  had  shown  signs  of 
recovery  was  now  greatly  hampered  by  the  ver\ 
strict  American  immigration  laws,  and  in  1930  a 
new  law  came  into  force  which  practically  stopped 
all  immigration  into  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  Norwegian  America  Line  has,  from  the  time 
it  started  operations  in  the  liner  trade  between  Nor- 
way  and  the  United  States  and  until  the  end  of 
1938,  carried  over  400,000  passengers  across  the 
Atlantic.  The  cargo  carried  totalled  at  the  end  of 
1937  8,145,338  tons.  The  gross  earnings  up  to  that 
time  totalled  Kr.  594,670,442. 

Aftci  the  acquisition  of  the  "Oslofjord"  the  Nor- 
wegian America  Line  has  a  fleet  of  three  passenger 
vessels  aggregating  42,844  gross  reg.tons,  and  a 
number  of  cargo  vessels  totalling  88,716  tons  d.w. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  emigration  has  practically 
ceased,  the  Norwegian  America  Line  has  been  able 
10  work  up  an  importent  passenger  traffic  between 
Norway  and  U.  S.  A.  As  a  result  of  increased  trade 
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between  the  two  countries,  Norwegian  and  Ameri- 
can business  men  visit  each  other's  countries  more 
frequently  than  they  did  before.  But  of  even  greater 
importance  is  the  fact  that  "Norway  in  America" — 
i.e.  all  the  people  who  in  the  course  of  time  have 
left  Norway  to  settle  in  the  States,  and  also  the 
descendants  of  these  emigrants — feel  an  ever  stronger 
desire  to  visit  the  old  country  where  they  themselves 
or  their  parents  were  born.  Americans  of  Norwegian 
birth  or  descent  leave  America  every  year  in 
increasing  numbers  in  order  to  spend  a  shorter  or 
longer  vacation  in  the  old  country,  at  the  end  of 
which  they  return  to  their  work  and  duties  in  the 
great  Republic. 

There  is  yet  another  factor  which  has  greatly 
increased  the  number  of  passengers  between  Norway 
and  the  United  States  in  recent  years,  and  that  is 
the  tourist  traffic.  It  is  largely  due  to  the  Nor- 
wegian America  Line  that  American  travellers  have 
discovered  Norway  as  a  tourist  country.  Previously 
Americans  who  embarked  on  a  European  tour  con- 
fined their  travels  almost  exclusively  to  England, 
France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  a  few 
other  continental  countries.  Yerv  few,  apart  from 
Americans  of  Scandinavian  origin,  found  their  way 
to  the  Northern  Countries.  '  However,  of  late  years 
a  change  has  been  brought  about  in  this  respect.  As 
a  result  of  a  successful  propaganda  campaign  in  the 
States  sponsored  by  the  Norwegian  America  Line 
and  Norwegian  travel  organisations,  great  numbers 
of  Americans  now  spend  their  holidays  in  Europe's 
"quiet  corner" — in  Norway,  nature's  wonderland. 
This  tourist  traffic  from  U.  S.  A.  to  Norway  is 


continually  expanding  and  will  no  doubt  become 
even  more  important  in  the  future. 

The  new  and  increased  demand  tor  passenger 
accommodation  which  has  thus  arisen  has,  notwith- 
standing the  collapse  of  the  emigrant  trade,  offered 
the  Norwegian  America  Line  sufficient  inducement 
to  order  a  new  big  passenger  vessel  for  its  regular 
service  between  Norway  and  the  United  States.  And 
one  fine  day,  in  the  spring  of  193S,  the  new  vessel, 
the  "Oslof  jord".  arrived  in  New  York  on  its  maiden 
voyage  from  Oslo — Bergen. 

The  building  of  the  "Oslofjord"  is  the  greatest 
and  proudest  event  in  the  history  of  the  Norwegian 
America  Line.  "Oslofjord"  is  built  by  Deutsche 
Schiff-und  Maschinenbau  A.  G.  Bremen,  and  is  the 
finest  and  largest  ship  in  the  Norwegian  merchant 
navy.  The  vessel  is  of  18,673  gross  reg.tons  and 
attained  a  speed  of  19%  knots  already  on  her 
maiden  vovage.  Its  sea  speed  will  probablv  be  about 
20  knots.  The  ship  has  accommodation  for  86c  pas- 
sengers: 152  cabin  class,  307  tourist  class,  and  401 
third  class.  She  carries  a  crew  of  300  men. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  appointments 
and  fittings  of  the  new  transatlantic  liner  arc  some- 
thing quite  unique.  Particular  attention  has  been 
given  to  artistic  decoration,  and  a  new  principle  has 
been  followed  in  the  lay-out  of  the  cabins  and 
public  rooms. 

*T  he  following  extract  from  an  article  on  the 
"Oslofjord"  in  the  periodical  "Motor  Ship"  is  of 
considerable  interest  in  this  connection: 

"It  was  their  (the  owners')  wish  to  avoid  the  usual 
sharp  differentiation  between  the  classes  in  a  ship  of 


this  size  and  type,  and  to  render  the  combination  of 
public-rooms  of  all  classes  possible  without  losing 
their  attractiveness  or  character. 

This  policy  has  been  developed  very  well  on  deck 
B,  since  rooms  of  the  cabin  and  tourist  classes  on 
this  deck  can  easily  be  interchanged,  so  that  on 
festive  occasions  or  cruises  there  is  but  one  class,  and 
even  the  public-rooms  of  the  third  class  oh  C  and 
D  deck  can  be  brought  into  this  scheme,  without  any 
question  of  class  differentiation.  Such  an  arrange- 
ment has  naturally  involved  a  certain  additional 
capital  cost,  but  seems,  however,  to  be  worthy  of 
consideration  by  other  owners  in  view  of  the  social 
conception  on  which  it  is  based  and  the  simpler 
working  of  the  whole  ship  which  may,  no  doubt, 
thereby  be  effected. 

The  public-rooms  of  the  cabin  and  tourist  classes 
on  B  deck  are,  for  the  most  part,  panelled,  and 
paintings  and  pictures  by  well-known  Norwegian 
artists  are  hung  on  the  walls.  In  the  third-class,  the 
public-rooms  and  the  ladies'  room,  also  the  dining- 
room  on  B  deck,  which  are  connected  by  means  of 
convenient  stairways,  are  finished  in  attractive 
colours  in  lacquer. 

The  smoking-room  is  oak  panelled  and  has 
windows  on  three  sides,  the  carpets  being  excellent 
examples  of  Norwegian  weaving.  There  is  a  large 
open  fireplace.  The  social  hall  can  accommodate  all 
the  passengers  for  lectures  or  concerts;  the  walls  are 
completely  panelled  in  mahogany,  and  appropriately 
enough  there  is  a  painting  entitled  "Norway  Sum- 
mer Night  Which  Knows  No  Darkness".  A  dance 
floor  is  provided  in  this  room. 

The  dining  saloon,  which  can  seat  ali  cabin  pas- 
sengers, is  panelled  in  silver  ash  with  varying  shades 
of  green,  and  the  Leif  Erikson  hall,  a  large  room  in 
old  Norwegian  style,  has  walls  and  roof  of  light 
pine,  whilst  the  tapestry,  curtains  and  upholstery 
are  all  best  examples  of  the  work  of  Norwegian 
artists. 

The  third-class  smoking-room  has  a  raftered 
ceiling  in  Norwegian  character,  blue  and  white,  and, 
with  its  indirect  lighting  and  deal-planked  floor, 
provides  a  most  attractive  room  which  can  readily 
form  part  of  the  cabin  and  tourist  class.  The  third- 
class  oassengers  also  have  a  spacious  sports  deck  like 
the  other  classes,  and  ample  promenade  space. 
Despite  this  arrangement,  for  normal  service  across 
the  Atlantic,  by  closing  a  few  doors  each  class  can 
be  completely  isolated." 

A  much  appreciated  feature  of  the  Oslofjord  is 
also  the  large  swimming  pool  placed  below  F.dcck 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  ship.  This  beautiful  swim- 
ming pool  with  its  lighted  fountain  through  which 
the  clear  pure  water  streams  into  the  pool  is  one  of 
the  "Oslof jord"s  great  attractions.  It  gives  the 
"Oslofjord"s  passengers  an  opportunity  of  taking  a 
bracing  dip  in  the  pure  salt  water  of  the  Atlantic. 
Travellers  who  wish  to  "slim"  or  exercise  will 
appreciate  the  adjoining  gvmnasium  as  well  as  mas- 
sage rooms.  Finnish  baths  are  available.  A  little  bar 
provides  the  wherewithal  to  tone  up  the  system  after 
bathing. 

While  the  "Oslofjord"  was  berthed  alongside  the 
Company's  wharf  at  Oslo,  a  few  days  previous  to 


lie  r  departure  for  New  York,  a  banquet  was  held 
on  board  the  new  ship  at  which  H.  M.  King  Haakon 
was  present.  The  King  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  pay  a  very  high  tribute  to  Mr.  Gustav 
Hcnrikscn,  the  Managing  Director  of  the  Line,  for 
outstanding  services  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment and  successful  conduct  of  the  Norwegian 
America  Line.  His  Majesty  at  the  same  time 
announced  that  he  had  made  Mr.  Henriksen  a  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Olav,  while  a  knight- 
hood of  the  same  Order  was  conferred  on  Mr. 
Irgens,  "Oslofjord"s  popular  captain.  Everbody  in 
the  distinguished  company  agreed  that  these  high 
distinctions  were  well  merited. 

On  her  first  arrival  in  New  York  in  the  month 
of  June  1938  "Oslofjord"  received  a  most  cordial 
welcome  from  the  Mayor  of  New  York  and  other 
public  authorities  as  well  as  from  the  general  public. 
As  a  memento  of  this  event,  Mr.  C.  J.  Hambro,  Pre- 
sident of  Nordmanns-Forbundet  (The  World  League 
of  Norsemen)  shortly  afterwards  presented  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  with  a  silver  model  of  a  Viking  ship 
(the  Gokstad  ship).  The  President  writes  in  a  letter 
acknowledging  the  gift  that  this  model  Viking  ship 
has  been  placed  on  the  dining  table  in  the  White 
House,  where  it  is  greatly  admired. 

"Oslofjord"  has  become  extremely  popular  during 
the  short  time  she  has  been  in  commission.  The 
American  public  had  last  winter  a  special  oppor- 
tunity to  become  acquainted  with  the  ship,  as  she 
was  employed  for  a  period  of  three  months  in  the 
tourist  trade  between  New  York  and  the  West 
Indies.  Besides  being  a  comfortable  and  well- 
appointed  ship,  "Oslofjord"  has  also  excellent  sea- 
going qualities.  During  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic 
in  October  1 93S  the  vessel  met  with  very  rough 
weather.  Mr.  Zetlitz-Nilsson,  the  Company's  con- 
sulting engineer,  who  happened  to  be  on  board, 
cabled  the  following  report  to  the  head  office  at 
Oslo:  "Oslofjord  in  spite  5  days  very  rough  weather 
succeeded  being  New  York  on  time.  Average  speed 
2  last  days  19.77  knots  log  20.3.  Ship  behaved 
wonderfully  in  heavy  gale,  engines  working  satis- 
factorily." 

In  connection  with  Norway's  participation  in  the 
World's  Fair  in  New  York  this  year,  the  Norwegian 
America  Line  has  prepared  a  sailing  list  which  will 
keep  all  three  passenger  liners  Oslofjord,  Stavanger- 
fjord,  and  Ber  gens  fjord  busy  on  the  service  Norway 
— New  York  during  the  period  April — September. 
There  will  be  three,  and  sometimes  four,  monthly 
sailings.  One  may  confidently  predict  that  the  traffic 
between  Norway  and  the  United  States  will  reach 
record  figures  this  summer. 

The  Norwegian  America  Line  is  a  private  joint- 
stock  company  which  carries  on  its  business  without 
si  ne  aid  of  any  kind.  However,  in  spite  of  this  fact, 
everybody  in  Norway  regards  the  Line  as  a  national 
undertaking  of  which  they  arc  proud  and  to  which 
they,  somehow,  feel  personally  attached.  And  the 
Norwegian  America  Line  has  always  been  conducted 
in  a  patriotic  spirit  with  an  open  eye  for  all  that 
Norway  and  the  United  States  mean  to  each  other 
in  main-  different  spheres. 
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Published  regularly  since  1878 
always  up  to  date. 


Whether  you  want  to  sell  or  buy, 

export  to  Norway,  or  import  from  Norway,  the  Norwegian 
Directory  of  Commerce  is  indispensable  to  you.  This  book 
gives  you  every  scrap  of  information  about  Norwegian  industry, 
commerce,  and  trade. 

The  Directory  comprises  every  Norwegian  rirm,  from  the  smallest 
general  store  which  sells  coffee  and  sugar  to  the  farmers,  to  the 
big  industrial  concerns  and  shipping  companies  with  branch- 
oftices  all  over  the  world. 

The  trades  section  comprises  approximately  2000  different  trades. 
Index  to  trades  in  English,  French  and  German.  If  you  are 
doing  or  intend  to  do  business  with  Norway,  \<>u  can  not  afford 
to  be  without  a  copy  oi  the  Norwegian  Directory  of  Commerce. 
Price  S  10. —  postage  inch 

The  Norwegian  Directory 
of  Commerce  1938-1939 

Publisher:  S.  M.  Bryde.  Oslo  12,  Norway 
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is  unsurpassed  when  taken  as  an  aperi- 
tif or  w  ith  "hors  d'oeuvres",  ami  gi\  es 
that  added  zest  to  the  meal  so  rnueh 
sought  after  by  connoisseurs;  It  will 
also  be  found  a  very  refreshing  beverage 
taken    plain    during    or    after  meals. 


\OC*A>  M«ut 

Distilled  fro 

PPOOJCEO 

VsVINMONOPOLET 

OSLO  NOOWAY 


Aquavit  is  produced  from  finest,  rectified  Norwegian  spirit  and  flavoured 
with  extracts  from  Norwegian  aromatic  plants.  Alcoholic  strength  about 
83  proof.  100%  neutral  spirits,  distilled  from  potatoes.  To  be  served  cold. 
The  following  representatives  will  gladly  furnish  the  names  of  nearest 
restaurants  and  liquor  stores  where  Norwegian    \quavit  is  obtainable: 

VON   BREMENrAsCHE-DE  BRUYN,  INC.,  66  LEONARD  STREET,  NEW  YORK. 

Julius  Loeser  &  Co.  Inc.,  251 — 283,  Easj  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago. 
George  Benz  Sons,  Inc.,  367 — 377,  Grove  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Scho*j-Gallis  Co.,  Ltd.,  34,  Davis  Street,  San  Francisco. 
J,  Staff  Falk,  268  Colman  Building,  Si  attle.  Washington. 


NORGES  INDUSTRIFORBUND 

(FEDERATION  OF  NORWEGIAN  INDUSTRIES) 


This  Federation  is  the  main  organisation  of  the  Norwegian  manufacturing 
industry  and  deals  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  promotion  of  the  common 
interests  of  this  industry ,  with  the  exception  of  labour  relations.  It  was 
i?icorporated  in  Iplp,  and  now  comprises  the  great  majority  of  industrial 
concerns  within  every  branch  throughout  the  country. 

A  number  of  national  industrial  federations  are  affiliated  with  the  Federa- 
tion  of  Norwegian  Industries  as  collaborating  associations ; 


Industrial  Group  of  the  Mining 

Federation 
National  Federation  of  Clothing 

Manufacturers 
National  Association  of  Mechanical 

Engineering  Works 
Norwegian  Chocolate  Manufacturers' 

Association- 
National  Federation  of  Norwegian 

Confectionary  Makers 
Norwegian  National  Canners' 

Association 
Norwegian  Paper  Makers'  Association 
Norwegian  Soap  Makers'  Association 
Norwegian  Textile  Manufacturers' 

Federation 
Norwegian  Brewers'  Association 


Federation  of  Paint  &  Lac  quer 

m  a  n  u factu  r  ers 
National  Association  of  Margarine 

Manufacturers 
National  Association  of  Mineral  Water 

Manufacturers 
Norwegian  Timber  Federation 
Norwegian  Cellulose  Association 
Norwegian  Association  of  Fishing  Tackle 

Makers 

Norwegian  Association  of  Private  Power 
Works 

National  Federation  of  Norwegian  Shoe 

Manufacturers 
National  Association  (1901)  of  Tobacco 

Manufacturers 


In  addition  to  concerns  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  trade  associations,  the 
Federation  has  a  number  of  members  in  various  other  industries  such  as  the 
electro-chemical  and  electro-metallurgical  industries  and  among  manufacturers  of 
cement,  colours  and  varnish,  fishing  tackle,  leather  and  rubber,  oils  and  fats, 

and  sports  accessories. 

Industrial  establishments  with  an  aggregate  share-capital  of  800  million  Kroner 
have  joined  the  Federation.  President:  Mr.  tyilhelm  Munthe-Kaas .  Managing 
Director:  Mr.  Lorentz  Vogt, 
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THE  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES 

OF  NORWAY 

GENERAL   SURVE Y 
By  Lorcntz  Vogt,. 

General  Manager  of  the  Federation  of  Norwegian  Industries. 


Norway  is  to-day  a  typically  industrial  country 
with  a  comprehensive  and  diversified  industrial  ac- 
tivity, a  great  many  branches  of  which  are  able  to 
meet  domestic  requirements,  while  there  are  also 
quite  a  number  which  have  developed  an  important 
export  trade. 

The  idea,  which  still  finds  expression  abroad,  that 
Norway  is  primarily  a  country  of  peasants  with  a 
sprinkling  of  lumberers,  miners  and  seamen,  is  there- 
fore entirely  erroneous.  It  is  quite  true  that  forestry, 
fishing  and  mining,  now  as  in  the  past,  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  country,  but  these  in- 
dustries are  not  least  important  as  sources  of  ran: 
materials  for  highly  developed  manufacturing  and 
export  industries,  such  as  the  wood-working  indus- 
tries, the  canning,  herring-oil  and  feeding  stuff 
industries  and  the  metal  and  metallurgical  industries. 
The  shipping  industry  is  undoubtedly  of  capital 
importance  also  at  the  present  time,  and  agriculture 
remains  the  country's  principal  industry  alongside 
with  industrial  production.  However,  this  latter 
plays  an  increasingly  important  role,  and  several  of 
its  branches  are  factors  of  some  influence  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

About  one-third  of  the  population  derive  their 
livelihood  from  industry  and  handicrafts  at  the 
present  time,  against  one-fifth  some  twenty  years 
ago,  and  between  one-sixth  and  one-seventh  75  years 
ago.  The  share  of  the  manufacturing  industries  in 
Norway's  total  exports  also  shows  a  steady  increase. 
Thus,  exports  of  manufactures  (finished  or  semi- 
finished goods)  account  for  about  75  per  cent,  of 
total  exports  in  point  of  value.  This  figure  clearly 
shows  the  important  role  played  by  the  manufactur- 
ing industries,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Norway  has  an  exceptionally  large  foreign  trade  in 
relation  to  her  population.  A  recent  internationally 
conducted  survey  disclosed  the  fact  that  Norway's 
foreign  trade  amounts  to  400  Kroner  gold  per  head 
of  the  population  per  annum,  as  compared  with 
about  340  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain.  The  corres- 
ponding figure  for  Germany  was  only  about  mo, 
for  France  146,  and  for  the  United  States  a  little 
over  100. 

An  idea  of  the  expansion  of  Norway's  industrial 
production  may  be  gathered  from  the  subjoined 
index  of  production. 

The  index  discloses  a  particularly  rapid  rate  ot 
expansion  during  the  period  1 909-1 916.  The  cul- 
mination of  this  development  in  1916  was  not  due 
to  failing  demand,  but  to  a  shortage  of  raw  materials 
and  means  of  production  caused  by  the  World  War.. 
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Index  of  Production. 

At  the  end  of  the  War,  trade  movements  became 
more  normal  and  production  increased  somewhat. 
The  sharp  decline  which  again  occurred  in  1921 
was  partly  the  outcome  of  the  depression  and  partly 
due  to  protracted  labour  disputes.  From  1921  on- 
wards the  increase  in  production  has  been  fairly 
sustained.  The  set-backs  which  occurred  in  1926  and 
1 93 1  were  caused  by  extensive  industrial  disputes. 
From  1 93 1  onwards  the  steady  upward  movement 
was  resumed. 

For  a  more  detailed  study  of  the  extent,  nature, 
and  production  of  Norwegian  industry,  excellent 
material  is  furnished  by  the  production  statistics 
annually  published  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics, beginning  in  1927  and  completed  up  to  the 
end  of  1937.  However,  a  reservation  should  be  made 
in  regard  to  these  statistics,  the  1937  figures  of 
which  will  be  studied  below,  namely  that  they  only- 
re  fer  to  factories  of  a  certain  size,  the  smaller  estab- 
lishments being  left  out.  They  give,  nevertheless,  a 
1  airly  complete  picture  of  Norwegian  industry,  of 
the  values  represented  by  the  output  of  the  various 
branches,  etc. 

According  to  these  statistics  the  total  number  of 
plants  is  distributed  among  the  various  groups  of 
industries  in  the  following  manner: 


Number  of 
establishments 


Mining   of  metallic   minerals   and  ore 

refining     about  60 

Stone  quarrying  and  other  mineral  in- 
dustries   „  400 

Iron  and  steel  and  other  metal  industries  „  750 

Chemical  and  electro-chemical  industries  „  100 

Oils  and  fats  industry    „  200 

Wood  manufacturing  (sawmilling)    ....  „  700 

Mechanical  pulp,  chemical  pulp  and  paper  „  200 

Leather  and  rubber   „  80 

Textiles    „  200 

Clothing  industry    „  325 

Foodstuffs,  etc   „  750 

Including  225  flour-mills, 
200  canneries. 


As  regards  the  capital  invested  in  industry,  no 
special  returns  are  avaiable.  However,  it  may  be  of 
a  certain  interest  in  this  connection  to  look  up  the 
statistical  figures  relating  to  fire  insurance  of  build- 
ings, machinery  and  stocks  (average  annual  figures) 
and  to  the  estimated  value  of  uninsured  real  property 
(buildings,  building  lots,  quays,  etc.),  and  of  water- 
falls, the  developed  power  of  which  is  partly  or 
entirely  used  for  operation  purposes.  The  1937  figures 
were  as  follows:  Buildings  and  machinery  1649.6 
million  Kroner,  stocks  565.8  millions,  building  lots 
and  quays  253.0  millions.  To  further  illustrate  the 
position  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  aggregate 
paid-up  share-capital  of  Norwegian  industrial  estab- 
lishments amounted  in  1937  to  862.8  million  Kroner. 

The  total  value  of  the  industrial  production  in 
1937  amounted  to  2,128.4  million  Kroner.  If  one 
wants  to  get  an  idea  of  the  values  actually  created 
in  the  industrial  process,  the  value  of  the  raw  ma- 
terials and  accessory  materials  used  should  be  sub- 
tracted. If  this  is  done  it  will  be  found  that  a  total 
net  value  of  1,004.4  million  Kroner  was  added  by 
manufacture. 

The  subjoined  table  shows  the  share  of  each 
group  of  industry  in  the  total  gross  value  of  produc- 
tion. The  number  of  people  employed  in  each  group 
is  also  given  (see  table  in  next  column). 

For  detailed  information  as  to  the  classes  of  goods 
produced  by  the  more  typical  export  industries,  wc 
refer  to  the  table  showing  exports  of  Norwegian 
manufactures  printed  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 

Among  the  principal  branches  of  industry  work- 
ing mainly  for  the  home  market,  the  following  may 
be  mentioned.  An  important  and  diversified  engineer- 
ing industry,  brick-works,  porcelain  and  glass  fac- 
tories, impregnation  plants  and  distilleries,  chemical 
industries,  soap  factories,  tanneries,  leather  factories, 
a  comprehensive  and  economically  important  textile 
industry,  boot  and  shoe  industry,  clothing  industry, 
milling,  margarine  factories,  biscuit  factories,  spirit 
distilleries,  breweries,  chocolate  and  candv  factories, 
and  tobacco  factories. 

As  regards  geographical  distribution  wc  shall  here 
onlv  stress  the  exceptional   position   of  Oslo,  the 
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Branch  of  industry  Number  oi  worker,      GrnM  value 

and  employees        of  production 


Niill .  Krunc r 

Total 

all  hvciYic})C$ 

162  112 

2,128.4 

T 

i . 

Ore  and  metal  extraction 

12,562 

216.6 

II. 

^tTVn  t*      rf"liiirr*\Mntr        1  n/i 
»Jwllt       lIUdllylllL^         till  CI 

OI" hi"* r*  nimr1!"!  inriiict"t"i<**c 

8.457 

r  r  s! 

5  5-« 

T  T  T 
111. 

Iron  and  steel,  and  other 

,  0  ,  .  „ 

43,1 10 

390.4 

TV 
I  V  . 

Chemical   and  electro- 

chemical industry  .... 

5.335 

1 1 3.6 

v 

V  . 

Oils  and  fats  industry  . 

3.375 

1 1 1.4 

VI. 

835 

9-2 

VII 
v  1 1 . 

Wood  manufacturing 

I42.O 

VTTT 

VIII. 

Mechanical    pulp,  che- 

mical pulp,  and  paper  . 

17,664 

309.8 

IX. 

Leather  and  rubber    .  . 

3,704 

46.5 

X. 

14,984 

I47.6 

XI. 

Clothing  industry  .... 

«4.*35 

I08.3 

XII. 

Foodstuffs,  etc  

18,975 

422.4 

XIII. 

Printing  and  book- 

6.335 

54.8 

capital  of  the  country,  where  about  20  per  cent,  of 
all  manufacturing  industries  are  located. 


If  we  now  turn  to  the  study  of  Norwegian  exports 
of  manufactures,  we  find  that  there  are — as  above 
stated — certain  branches  of  Norwegian  industry 
which  owe  their  development  to  domestic  sources 
of  raw  materials,  and  that  it  is  these  industries  which 
have  the  largest  exports. 

The  wood-working  industries  utilize  the  timber 
supply  of  Norway's  extensive  forests.  The  mining 
industry,  the  electro-metallurgical  industry,  the 
quarrying  and  cement  industries,  etc.  utilize  and  refine 
Norwegian  occurrences  of  ores,  stone,  and  other 
minerals.  The  canning,  herring  oil  and  cod  liver  oil 
industries  as  well  as  the  fats  industry  treat  or  refine 
a  large  share  of  the  output  of  Norwegian  fisheries 
and  whaling  activities.  The  country's  water-power 
resources  have  also  been  a  factor  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  development  of  Norwegian  industry. 
According  to  estimates  made  by  experts,  Norway  dis- 
poses of  water-power  resources  available  for  develop- 
ment amounting  to  12-13  million  kw.  (Of  this  total 
about  r.8  million  kw.  have  been  developed  so  far). 
Besides  being  an  essential  factor  in  the  development 
of  the  industries  mentioned  above,  hydro- electric 
power  has  made  possible  the  building  up  of  important 
electro-chemical  export  industries.  The  nitrate  in- 
dustry and  the  aluminium  industry  are  two  such 
industries  which,  because  of  their  large  consumption 
of  electric  energy,  owe  as  much  to  the  country's 
natural  resources  as  do  those  industries  which  are 
engaged  in  the  exploitation  of  domestic  sources  of 
raw  materials. 

The  industries  referred  to  above  furnish  the  major 
part  of  Norway's  exports  of  manufactures.  The  ap- 
pended table  shows  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
by  the  principle  groups  of  industries  in  1937: 


Million 
Kroner 


Chemical  and  mechanical  pulp   111.6 

Paper,  cardboard  and  products  thereof    ....  88.8 

Iron-  and  metal  alloys    43.7 

Nitrate  of  lime    40.4 

Ores   38.5 

Canned  fish    36.6 

Hardened  fats   31.4 

Aluminium  (unmanufactured)  '.   31.3 

Nickel  (unmanufactured)    22.7 

Wood  and  wood  products   20.9 

Medicinal  cod  liver  oil  and  other  fish  oils  ....  20.1 

Zinc    17.6 

Feeding  stuffs,  herring  meal,  whale  meat  meal 

and  liver  meal    8.9 

Iron  and  steel    7.4 

Copper  (unmanufactured)    7.3 

Sulphur    6.7 

Carbide  of  calcium   5.9 

Abrasives,  etc   5.3 

Nitrate  of  soda    4.2 

Explosives  and  ammunition    3.9 

Aluminium  (semi-manufactured)    3.8 

Calcium  cyanamide   3.3 

Stone  (raw)    3.1 

Condensed  milk   and   milk  powder,  sterilised 

milk  and  cream   2.7 

Cheese  (factory  made)   2.6 

Paving  stones,  curb  stones  and  building  stone  2.4 

Nitric  acid    1.8 

Cordage,  fishing  lines,  long-lines,  fishing  nets  1.4 

Belting    1.0 

Soda   1.0 

Harpoons   1.0 

Safety  matches    0.9 

Nails   0.9 

Cement    0.8 

Rubber  footwear   0.8 

Ships'  stems,  rudder  and  rudder  frames    ....  0.6 

Sulphate  of  ammonia    0.2 


These  various  categbris  of  exports  may  be  arranged 
or  classified  according  to  different  methods,  but 
whatever  the  system  adopted,  the  wood,  working  in- 
dustries will  always  be  the  chief  item  on  the  list. 
The  exports  of  these  latter  amount  to  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  country's  total  exports  of  all  classes  of 
goods  in  point  of  value. 


Norwegian  manufactures  are  sold  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  A  return  showing  the  manner  in  which 
Norwegian  exports  of  manufactures  are  distributed 
among  the  various  countries  is  not  available.  How- 
ever, as  exports  of  manufactures — as  already  stated 
— account  for  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
total  exports,  the  subjoined  table  showing  the  dis- 
tribution of  these  latter  will  also  give  a  fair  idea 
of  the  position  in  regard  to  manufactured  goods: 

Total  exports  to  the  various  countries  in  1937. 


Country 


Million 

Kroner 


Percentage  of 
total  exports 


Aggregate  value  of  exports  .  .  823.3  100.00 
Great    Britain    and  Northern 

Ireland    207.0  z  5  - 1 5 

Germany    I07>5  13.06 

The  United  States    80.4  9.77 

Sweden    66.1  8.03 

France    43.5  5.29 

Belgium  and  Luxemburg    ....  33.7  4.09 

Denmark    29.5  3.58 

Netherlands    27.9  3.38 

Japan    23.8  2.90 

Italy    20.9  2.54 

Finland    16.6  2.02 

Czechoslovakia    14. 1  1.72 

Argentina    11.8  1.42 

Portugal    10.2  1.24 

Poland  and  Danzig    9.9  1.20 

Australia    8.7  1.05 

China    7.5  0.91 

Brazil    7.1  0.8  j 

British  India  incl.  Burma  ....  6.9  0.84 

Spain    6.0  0.73 

Switzerland   5.1  0.62 

Canada    2.5  0.31 

Dutch  East  Indies    1.8  0.23 

Soviet  Russia    1.7  0.2c 

Other  countries    72.9  8.87 

The  principal  organization  of  Norwegian  industry, 
both  as  regards  the  more  typical  export  industries 

and  those  which  mainly  supply  the  home  market,  is 

The  Federation  of  Norwegian  Industries  (Norgcs 
Industriforbtind ),  Oslo. 
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MINERALS 


TALC  -  MARBLE  -  LIMESTONE  -  DOLOMITE  - 
LABRADORITE  -  FELDSPAR  -  MICA  -  BARYTES  - 
ANHYDRITE  -  GYPSUM  -  QUARTZ  -  KIESELGUHR  - 
EKLOGIT   -    HORNBLENDE  ASBESTOS   -  SULPHUR 

MICRO-MINERALS  are  pulverized  by  the  world-patented 
MICRONIZATION  PROCESS  whereby  the  particle  sizes 
can  be  selected  at  any  given  maximum  size  i.  e.  20  —  10  — 
5  —  3  or  even  less  microns.  This  means  tremendous 
improvements  for  many  industries,  such  as  Paint,  Paper, 
Rubber,  Textile,  Chemicals,  Abrasive  and  Polishing,  Cos- 
metics, Ceramics,  Insecticides,  etc. 


MICRO-MINERALS  used  as  loaders,  fillers,  extenders,  etc. 
improve  the  workability  and  quality  of  materials,  because 
of  their  larger  specific  surface  and  more  intense  activity. 


ORDINARY  GROUND  TALC  100  kilo  bag  of  Micronised  Tile  (left)  com-  A.  T.  1  —  MICRO-TALC 

325  mesh  pared  with  a  100  kilo  bag  of  ordinary  talc.  S-microns 


A/s  NORWEGIAN  TALC 

BERGEN  —  NORWAY 
(See  our  Stand  at  Section  No.  2.) 
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I>e  Forenetle  Kcpcrbaiier  % 

(THE  UNITED  ROPEWORKS) 
FREDRIKSVERN  &  T0NSBERG  REPERBANE 

Toiittbcrg-  —  \»n\av 

Manufacturers  and  Exporters  of  all  kinds  of  Hemp  and  Wire  Ropes. 
Largest  and  most  Modern  Factories  in  Norway. 


Det 

\or*k«k  Ziiikkompnui  A/s 

K  i  1 1* li e  i  in  near  Oil  da. 

NORWAY 

ANNUAL  PRODUCTION: 

Abt.  45.000  tons  Electrolytic  Spelter. 

Abt.    i5o  tons    Electrolytic  Cadmium. 

OFT 

HE    HIGHEST  QUALITIES. 

MUSTAD  FISH-HOOKS 

of  all   kinds  for    Sea   and    River  Fishing 

MANUFACTI  RED  \  M>  KXPORTED  BY 

0.  MUSTAD  &  SON 

E  STAB  I..  1832.  OSLO  —  NORWAY 


I  .V.'.V.V.W.V 


GOLOSHES 
SNOW  BOOTS 
RUBBER  BOOTS 
CANVAS  SHOES  WITH 
RUBBER  SOLES 
SUMMER  SHOES 
BATHING  SHOES 
HOUSE  SHOES 

RUBBER  HEELS 
RUBBER  SOLES 
RUBBER  GLOVES 
RUBBER  MITTENS 

RUBBER  GOODS  FOR 
TECHNICAL  USES 
AUTOMOBILE  TIRES 
INNER  TUBES 
CYCLE  TIR^S 


GRAND  PRIX  :  BARCELONA  1929 
PRIZE  OF  HON.:  TRONDHEIM  1930 
GRAND  PRIX  :  ANTWERP  1930 
PRIZE  OF  HON.:  SARPSBORG  1930 
GRAND  PRIX    :  BRUSSELS  1935 


A.S  ASKIM  GUMMIVAREFABRIK 


ASKIM  •  NORWAY 
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COMMERCIAL  LIFE  IN  NORWAY 

By  Paul  Frank,  Barrister. 

Managing  Director  of  the  Federation  of  Nor-zvegian  Commercial  Associations. 


In  giving  a  condensed  survey  of  the  commercial 
life  of  this  country  I  find  it  natural  to  arrange  my 
remarks  under  the  following  headings:  Trading 
Activity,  Commercial  Legislation,  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  Commercial  Interests. 

Trading  Activity. 
First  of  all  it  may  be  of  interest  to  indicate  the 
approximate  value  of  the  total  volume  of  Nor- 
wegian merchandise  trade.  Complete  statistical  re- 
turns under  this  head  are  not  at  present  available; 
but  by  building  on  the  figures  so  far  published  from 
the  trade  census  of  1936,  and  by  supplementing 
them  with  rough  estimates,  I  presume  that  the  total 
value  of  trading  turnover  in  193S  may  be  put  down 
at  six  milliard  Kroner.  This  high  figure  clearly 
stresses  the  dominating  importance  of  commerce 
and  of  commercial  interests  to  the  Norwegian 
community. 

As  our  foreign  trade  is  being  dealt  with  in  a 
special  article  in  this  issue,  I  may  confine  myself  to 
a  more  general  reference  to  this  side  of  our  com- 
mercial activity. 

Norway's  balance  of  trade  with  other  countries — 
not  to  be  mistaken  for  our  balance  of  payment — 
has  always  been  a  negative  one,  that  is  to  say,  the 
value  of  our  imports  exceeds  that  of  our  exports. 
For  example,  official  returns  for  1937  showed  about 
1292.7  million  Kroner  on  the  imports  side  against 
823.3  millions  on  the  exports  side,  i.  e.  a  balance- 
of-trade  deficiency  of  roughly  469.4  million  Kroner. 
For  1938  imports  figure  at  11 88.4  mill.  Kr.  and  ex- 
ports at  786.7  millions,  so  that  the  deficiency  for 
1938  will  be  401.7  mill.  Kr.  These  yearly  "de- 
ficiencies "  are  balanced  by  the  net  earnings  of 
Norwegian  shipping,  and  by  the  exportation  of 
whale  oil  direct  from  the  whaling  grounds  or  from 
stocks  held  in  foreign  ports  (which  are  not  included 
in  our  export  returns),  and  also  by  the  net  earnings 
of  the  tourist  industry,  etc. 

Norway's  chief  exports  may  be  grouped  into 
mechanical  and  chemical  wood-pulp  and  paper, 
fishery  products,  minerals  and  metals,  and  products 
of  other  branches  of  the  manufacturing  industry. 

Under  the  conditions  now  prevailing  in  inter- 
national trade  it  has  become  increasingly  necessary 
to  seek  new  markets  for  our  exports.  It  is  therefore 
difficult  to  indicate  a  constant  sequence  for  our  best 
export  markets.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  Great 
Britain  leads  the  field,  taking  about  one-fourth  of 
our  exports.  Then  follow  Germany  and  the  U.  S.  A., 
Sweden  and  France. 

Like  Great  Britain,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States, 
Norway  has  taken  the  lead  in  an  endeavour  to 
limit  as  far  as  possible  the  restrictions  placed  upon 
international  trade,  and  as  a  gratifying  result  of 
this  we  can  show  a  relatively  better  expansion  and 
position  in  respect  of  our  trade  than  other  countries 
in  average. 


Taking  imports,  and  dividing  them  into  consum- 
ables and  means  of  production,  we  find  for  a  long 
term  of  years  an  almost  unbroken  and  quite  a  strong 
shift  in  favour  of  means  of  production.  In  1937 
imports  under  the  latter  head  amounted  to  close 
upon  6  j  per  cent,  of  total  imports,  consumables  re- 
presenting about  3  j  per  cent.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  corresponding  percentages  were  45  and 
55  respectively.  It  will  be  realised  that  this  develop- 
ment constitutes  a  "  saving  point  "  as  to  our  large 
import  surplus. 

Another  gratifying  factor  that  applies  to  both 
imports  and  exports  is  the  change  over  to  direct 
trading  with  overseas  markets  which  has  been 
effected  during  the  past  thirty  years  or  so.  Formerly, 
the  preponderating  part  of  the  purchases  from,  and 
the  sales  to,  those  markets  was  made  through  the 
great  European  places  of  trade,  whereas  now  this 
import  and  export  trade  is  mainly  done  direct  and 
with  our  own  overseas  lines.  This  means  a  great 
gain  both  in  national  and  in  national-economic 
respect,  and  it  counts  greatly  to  the  credit  of  our 
importers,  exporters,  and  shipowners. 

Commercial  Legislation. 

Without  being  guilty  of  national  boasting  I 
venture  to  assert  that  Norwegian  trade  legislation 
reflects  a  high  commercial  moral  and  a  high  status 
of  legal  culture.  I  may  mention  the  Purchases  Act 
of  1907,  that  relating  to  Commission,  Trade 
Agencies,  and  Commercial  Travellers  of  191 6,  the 
Agreements  Act  of  191 8,  Trade  Register  Act  of 
1890,  Merchandise  Marks  Act  of  1910,  Act  relating 
to  Unfair  Competition  of  1922,  and  the  Trading 
Act  which  was  thoroughly  revised  in  1935. 

Commercial  law  may  justly  be  said  to  be  the 
leader  of  ordinary  civil  law.  In  the  field  of  com- 
mercial law  the  conception  of  right  is  based  in 
exceptional  measure  also  on  common  law  and  on 
practice,  even  before  the  latter  has  formed  itself 
into  custom.  The  Oslo  Handelsstands  Forening  *) 
(Oslo  Mercantile  Association)  through  its  Committee 
of  Fifty,  and  the  Bergens  Handelsforening::")  (Bergen 
Mercantile  Association)  through  its  Committee  of 
Experts,  possess  organs  entrusted  with  the  task  not 
only  of  determining  what  is  custom  and  what  is 
practice,  but  also  of  marking  out  the  lines,  through 
their  pronouncements,  for  the  establishment  of 
customs  in  instances  where  they  do  not  already 
exist.  By  thus  contributing  to  develop  and  determine 
practice  and  custom  these  organs  exercise  an  in- 
fluence on  the  development  of  right. 

Organization  of  Commercial  Interests. 
Whereas  the  majority  of  other  countries  would 
appear  to  build  preferably  on  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce institution,  the  organization  movement  within 
the  Norwegian  commercial  community  is  dominated 

*)  both  Associations  are  members  of  our  Federation. 


by  private  organizations,  partly  in  the  form  of  local 
commercial  associations — the  first  of  which  was 
founded  about  a  hundred  years  ago — partly  by 
national  branch  associations,  and  partly  by  larger 
and  more  comprehensive  associations.  The  uniting 
head  federation  for  all  these  organizations  of  trade 
is  the  Norges  Handelsstands  Forbund  (The  Federa- 
tion of  Norwegian  Commercial  Associations),  which 
is  built  upon  and  comprises  practically  all  mercantile 
associations  in  the  towns,  nearly  all  national  branch 
associations,  and,  finally,  four  more  comprehensive 
national  associations,  namely,  Norges  Grossistfor- 
bund  (Norwegian  Wholesalers'  Federation),  Norske 
Agenters  Landsforbund  (Norwegian  Agents'  Federa- 
tion), Norske  Oversjoiske  Eksportorers  Forening 
(Norwegian  Overseas  Exporters'  Association),  and 
Norges  Handelsreisendes  Landsforbund  (Federation 
of  Norwegian  Commercial  Travellers). 

The  Federation  of  Norwegian  Commercial  Asso- 
ciations is  managed  by  a  Board  of  18  members,  a 
Council  of  about  80  members  meeting  once  a  year, 
and  the  General  Meeting,  which  meets  usually  every 
fifth  year. 

The  statutory  object  of  the  Norges  Handelsstands 
Forbund,  is  to  safeguard  the  common  interests  of 
the  Norwegian  commercial  community.  In  times  like 
the  present  it  is  needless  to  say  that  this  task  calls 
for  a  vast  amount  of  work  both  internally  and  ex- 
ternally. In  addition  to  the  questions  which  the 
Federation  takes  up  of  its  own  accord  or  on  the 
initiative  of  affiliated  organizations,  it  is  constantly 
dealing  with  a  very  large  number  of  matters  sub- 


mitted by  the  government  or  other  public  authorities. 
It  is  by  no  mere  chance  that  the  field  of  activity 
covered  by  the  Federation  is  a  very  extensive  one; 
it  is  the  result  of  the  organizatory  upbuild  of  the 
Federation,  and  first  and  foremost  a  result  of  the 
inherent  nature  of  trade.  Through  its  local  associa- 
tions and  their  members  the  Federation  is  associated 
not  with  trade  alone,  but  also  with  industry, 
shipping,  banking,  insurance,  and  other  trade 
interests.  And  this  very  broad  basis  of  organization 
clearly  reflects  at  the  same  time  how  central  and 
embracing  a  position  trade  occupies  in  the  economic 
activities  of  the  community  at  large. 

The  Federation  is  represented  on  a  long  list  of 
boards,  committees,  commissions,  and  the  like,  some 
of  them  of  a  permanent  nature  and  others  of  a  more 
limited  duration. 

As  the  head  organization  for  trade  the  Norges 
Handelsstands  Forbund  is  a  member  of  The  Nor- 
wegian Production  Board — a  joint  organ  for  the 
head  organization  of  each  of  the  following  interests: 
Agriculture,  trade,  industry,  handicrafts,  shipowning, 
banking,  and  insurance. 

Norwegian  representation  in  the  institution  De 
Nordiske  Handelsmeter  (Northern  Trade  Meetings) 
is  effected  through  the  Norges  Handelsstands  For- 
bund. These  trade  meetings  between  the  Northern 
Countries  are  usually  held  each  fourth  year  in  Den- 
mark, Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden  alternately. 

The  Federation  is  also  represented  in  The  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce  through  the  Nor- 
wegian Committee  for  the  Chamber. 


CHRISTIANS 

BANK  OG  KRE DITKASSE 


FOUNDED  1848  -  OSLO 
TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS: 
KREDITKASSEN    -  OSLO 

First  established  private  Joint  Stock  Bank  in  Norway 


very  description  of 
banking  and  exchange 
business  transacted 

Paid-up  Capital  and  Reserve-Funds  Kr.  40. 000. 000. 00 


if 


EES555Z 


Den  norske  Creditbank 

ESTABLISHED   I  8  5  7  —  TELEGRAPHIC  ADDRESS:  "CREDITBANK" 

Oslo,  Norway 

All  kinds  of  banking  business  transacted. 
Collection  of  bills  all  over  Norway. 

Capital  and  Reserves  kr.  32  750  000,oo. 
Branches:   ARENDAL  —  LARVIK  —  LILLESAND  —  PORSGRUNN  —  RISOR 


B0NDERNE  S  BiWj 


ESTABLISHED  1918  BV  NORWFGIAN  SAVINGS  BANKS,  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES,  AND  FARMERS 

Head  office :  OSLO  —  Branches:  Skien,  Stavanger  and  Trondheim. 

All  kinds  of  banking  business  transacted. 

Correspondents  throughout  the  country.  * 


STAVANGER  OG  ROGALANDS  BANK  A.S 

ESTABLISHED  1925 


HEAD  OFFICE:  STAVANGER 


BRANCH  OFFICE:  FLEKKEFJORD 


All  kinds  of  banking  transactions  effected. 
Correspondence  invited. 


Advice  and  assistance  re  all  banking  operations  in  Norway 

As  the  central  bank  of  600  Norwegian  Savings  hanks  we  have  the  best 
connections  throughout  the  Country.  We  are  therefore  in  a  posi- 
tion to  handle  every  kind  of  banking  business  quickly  and  effectively. 


iS 


CABLE    ADDRESS:    "  F  E  LLE  S  BAN  K"    -    OSLO.  NORWAY 


BERGENS  KREDITBANK  A/s 

BERGEN  -  NORWAY 


Deposits  received  on  savings 
accounts  at  highest  rates. 

All  banking 
transactions  executed. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 
BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 

Collections  effected  and 
Commercial  Credits  opened. 


^V^orretRingsbanken 

TRONDHEIM 

WITH    WHICH    HAS    BEEN  MERGED 

PRI  VATBANKEN  I  TRONDHJEM 
Establ  ished  1859 

Telegraphic  Address:  "FORRETNINGSBANK" 


General  Banking 

Special  facilities  for  quick  collection  of  all  i 
kindsof  clean  and  documentary  remittances. 

Deposits  received  at  highest  rates  of  ( 
interest. 

I 

Stock  Department  —  purchase  and  sale  of  ' 
Norwegian  and  Foreign  securities. 
Information  free  of  charge. 

Credit  information  rendered. 

■ 

Branches: 

A/S  FORRETNINGSBANKEN,  NAMSOS 
A/S  FORRETNINGSBANKEN,  ORKANGER 
PRIVATBANKEN  I  KRISTIANSSUND,  KR.SUND  , 


TONSBERGS 


 !  PAREBANK 

T0NSBERG  -  NORWAY 
ESTABLISHED  1847 
Total  Funds  Kr.  37  Millions 

THE  GREATEST  BANK  IN  VESTFOLD  FYLKE 


Accounts  collected 
in  Tonsberg  and 
neighbourhood. 
Prom pt  settle- 
ment ef  f  ected. 


Herman  Christiansen 

WlLHELM  BUGGE 

Barristers-at-Law 
KARL  JOHANSGATE  41,  OSLO 

Telephone:  10825  —  7  1630 
Cable  Address:  "Barristers" 


GENERAL  LEGAL, 
INDUSTRIAL,  AND  FINANCIAL 
MATTERS 


Languages :  English  —  German  —  French 


-HOLTW- 


Head-offices  : 

BERGEN 
OSLO 
Hauge&und 


BERGENS  PRIVATBANK 


ANTH.  B.  NILSEN  &  CO.,  LTD 

ESTABLISHED  1  879     AKT    I    ESELSKAB     TELEGRAMS :  "ABNILCO" 

OSLO  -  NORWAY 


TRADE 


lABN 


MARK 


We  can  place  sixty  years' 

EXPORTERS  OF: 
WOOD  PULP 

PAPER 
WALL  BOARDS 

CANNED  GOODS 


1879  —  1  9  39 

experience  in  the  export  trade  at  the  service  of  our  customers. 


All  kinds  of  chemical  and  mechanical  pulp.  Representatives: 
Atterbury  Bros.,  Inc.,  110  East  Fortysecond  Street  —  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

of  every  type  and  description. 

Sole  exporters  of  "HUNTONIT"  insulating  wall  boards, 
delivered  in  various  sizes. 

First-class  Norwegian  brisling  and  sild  sardines,  also  fish- 
balls,  shrimps,  fillet  of  mackerel,  kippered  herring  and 
numerous  other  varieties  of  canned  fish  products. 

ALSO  ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  SCANDINAVIAN  GOODS 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED 


REG.  TRADE  MARK 


HERMAN  SCHULTZ 


OSLO 
NORWAY 


Woodpulp  &  Paper  Exporter. 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED 


Cables:  "AG  PAP"  —  Codes:  All  codes. 


Vs  Lands  Trsesliperi  &  Papfabrik 

Oslo  -  Norway 

Telegrams:  "LANDPAP" 


White  Woodpulp  Boards, 

Glazed  and  unglazed, 
also  printed  in  colours 
with  designs. 

White  Mechanical  Woodpulp, 

50%  moist,  hotground 
Fineground  "LAND 
O.  K."  and  Extra  Fine- 
ground  "SUPERIOR" 
highest    grade  made. 


Ask  for  quotations  and  samples. 


^^orm^Bull  ,ifd 

Oslo  —  \onvay 

Cable  address:  "Storm  ex" 


Export  of: 

All  kinds  of  Canned  Fish. 

Paper  and  Boards. 

Timber  and  packing  materials. 

Import  of: 

Electrical  heating  and 
cooking  apparatuses. 


Norwegian  Newsprint  Makers  Ltd. 

(NORSK  AVISPAPIR  KOMPANI  A/S) 

OSLO  -  NORWAY 


Annual  Production:  140.000  Tons 

From  the  following  Mills: 

Ankers  Traesliperi  &  Papirfabrik 

Folium  Traesliberi 

Hofsfos  Traesliperi  og  Papirfabrik 

Holmen-Hellefos 

Hunsfos  Fabrikker 

Saugbrugsforeningen 

Represented  in  U.  S.  A,  by: 

NATIONAL  PULP  &  PAPER  CO.  INC. 

342,  Madison  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


A/s  BERGENS  SKILLINGSB ANK 

r      • .    ,    .  o  BERGEN  -  Established  1867 

Capital   kr.    1.000.000. —  ' 

F  u  n  d  j    k  r.    790.000.  —        A  11  l  •     1        r  l_       1  •        1  f 

Deposit*  abt.  kr.  20.000.000.-     All  kinds  of  banking  transactions. 


DRAMMENS  og  OPLANDS  nye  PRIVATBANK  A/S 

D  R  A  M  M  E  N 

Capital  and  funds  pr.  1/i  1939: 
kr.  5.350.000. — 

Every  description  of  Banking  Business  transacted. 


HENRIK  BERGH 

Barrister  and  Solicitor 
Kongens   gate   18,  Oslo 

English,  French  and  German  correspondence 
Telegrams:  Forum 


To  Importers 


If  you  are  interested  in  Norwegian  products  of  any 
kind,  and  desire  to  get  into  contact  with  Nor- 
wegian exporters  or  manufacturers  write  The 
Manager,  Norway,  5,  Victoria  Terrasse,  Oslo. 


Norwegian  Paper  Mill  7s 

Drammen,  Norway 

Teleph.  2490.  Cable  Address:  "Nor" 
I* 

Makers  of: 

M.  G.  &  Unglazed 
Wrapping  Papers. 


DYBWAD  &  DYBWAD 


NORWAY 


PAPER    PULP  BOARDS 


NOftOE*  KJ0TT  00  FLE$KE$ENTR AL 

Corporation  of  Norwegian  Pork  and  Bacon 

Producers.  Export  of  Bacon  from  Modern 

OSLO 

Abattoirs   in   Oslo   and  Stavanger. 

NORWHV 

Export  of  lamb. 
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MODERN  ORGANIZATION  AND 
MARKETING  METHODS  IN  NORWEGIAN 

AGRICULTURE 

By  Anders  Fjelstad, 

First  President  of  The  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  of  Norway. 


Norway  extends  in  a  north-southerly  direction 
between  57  57'  and  71  11  N.,  but  in  spite  of 
this  northern  situation,  agriculture  has  always  been 
the  country's  principal  industry.  The  Gulf  Stream 
carries  comparatively  warm  water  to  the  Norwegian 
coast,  a  fact  which  influences  the  climate  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  make  farming  possible  even  in  the 
northernmost  parts  of  the  country.  The  comparativ- 
ely short  but  bright  summer  has  a  stimulating  effect 
on  growth  and  ensures  the  quick  ripening  of  crops. 
By  way  of  example  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  the 
regions  adjacent  to  the  Polar  Circle  grain  (barley) 
may  ripen  in  about  80  days  (from  sowing  to  harvest). 

Norway  has  been  from  of  old  a  typical  peasant 
country,  and  this  it  still  remains  in  spite  of  the  great 
expansion  of  her  manufacturing  industries  during  the 
last  generations.  One  third  of  the  population  still 
derive  their  livelihood  from  agriculture  and  forestry, 
and  social  conditions  are  strongly  marked  by  this 
fact. 

Agriculture  and  forestry  are  accordingly  factors 
of  great  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
country.  Economic  conditions  in  the  other  industries 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  determined  by  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farming  community.  This 
became  painfully  clear  during  the  last  agricultural 
crisis.  People  then  realized  how  essential  it  is  to  have 
an  economically  sound  and  prosperous  farming 
community.  The  last  big  agricultural  crisis  thus 
forms  the  background  of  a  number  of  measures 
adopted  in  recent  years  with  a  view  to  increasing 
agricultural  returns  and  securing  tolerable  conditions 
for  the  farmers. 

This  domestic  crisis,  which  was  characterized  by 
an  obvious  disproportion  between  prices  for  manu- 
factures and  those  paid  for  agricultural  produce, 
coincided  with  the  general  slump  in  prices  for  agri- 
cultural products  on  the  markets  of  the  world  in 

1929  and  following  years.  The  capacity  of  Nor- 
wegian agriculture  had  been  substantially  increased 
in  the  post-war  period,  and  the  crisis  was  the  more 
severely  felt,  as  it  became  necessary  to  seek  an 
outlet  on  the  world  mraket  for  various  agricultural 
products  which  could  not  be  disposed  of  at  home. 
Cattle  breeding  was  particularly  affected  by  this 
state  of  affairs. 

Other  factors  added  to  the  difficulties,  such  as  a 
very  uneven  supply  and  the  absence  of  any  effective 
standardization  of  quality. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  in  1929  and 

1930  a  great  effort  was  made  to  overcome  the  dif- 


ficulties. The  first  task  that  imposed  itself  was  the 
creation  of  nation-wide  producers'  and  marketing 
organizations,  and  in  order  to  achieve  this  as  quick- 
ly as  possible  the  intervention  of  the  Authorities  was 
required,  both  to  pass  legislation  and  to  make  the 
necessary  appropriations. 

One  of  the  most  important  initiatives  in  this  field 
was  embodied  in  the  Marketing  Act  of  1930,  later 
supplemented  by  the  Act  of  July  10th,  1936.  The 
chief  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  promote  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  produce  at  reasonable  prices.  The 
Marketing  Act  makes  provision  for  the  establishment 
of  an  agricultural  marketing  board  composed  of 
eight  members  appointed  by  the  following  big  agri- 
cultural organizations: 

Det  Kgl.  Selskab  for  Norgcs  Vel  (The  Royal  Society 
for  National  Welfare). 

Norske  Melkeprodusenters  Landsforbund  (The  Fe- 
deration of  Norwegian  Milk  Producers). 

Norges  Bondelag  (National  Farmers'  Union). 

Norsk  Bondc-  og  Smaabrukerlag  (Norwegian  Farm- 
ers' and  Smallholders'  Union). 

Norges  Handelsstands  Forbund  (Federation  of  Nor- 
wegian Commercial  Associations). 

S,L  Norges  Kjott-  og  Fleskecentral  (Norwegian 
Meat  and  Bacon  Central). 

Norges  Kooperative  Landsforcning  (Federation  of 
Norwegian  Co-operative  Societies). 

Norges  Eggcentraler  S'L  (Norwegian  Egg  Marketing 
organizations). 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  act,  the  main 
task  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Board  is  "  by 
co-operation  to  promote  the  marketing  of  bacon, 
milk,  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs  ". 

The  Act  has  later  been  made  applicable  also  to 
mutton.  The  Act  further  provides  that  "  the  Board 
shall  collect  and  prepare  the  data  and  material  re- 
quired and  submit  recommendations  for  steps  to  be 
taken  to  achieve  the  end  stated  in  section  1  ". 

The  Marketing  Act  empowers  the  Government — 
subject  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Marketing 
Board — to  lay  a  sales  tax  on  the  products  covered 
by  the  Act.  The  following  sales  taxes  are  at  present 
in  force: 

Va  ore  per  litre  of  milk 
Kr.  1.50  per  slaughtered  pig 
„     o.jo    „  „  sheep 

which  passes  the  public  meat  inspection. 
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The  Marketing  Act  provides  that  the  taxes  col- 
lected shall  be  the  property  of  the  respective  producers' 
organizations,  i.  e.  in  this  case:  The  Federation  of 
Norwegian  Milk  Producers  and  The  Norwegian 
Meat  and  Bacon  Central.  However,  it  is,  according 
to  the  Act,  the  Marketing  Board  which  has  the  right 
to  dispose  of  the  money  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
in  section  i,  i.  e.  to  organize  and  improve  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  covered  by  the  Act. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Marketing  Act 
that  it  assumes  the  existence  of  nation-wide  pro- 
ducers' organizations  which,  jointly  with  the  Market- 
ing Board,  are  responsible  for  the  uses  to  which  the 
proceeds  of  the  sales  tax  are  put.  It  may  be  men- 
tioned, in  this  connection,  that  the  Federation  of 
Norwegian  Milk  Producers  comprises  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  producers,  and  that  Norske  Meieriers 
Eksportlag  (Norwegian  Dairies'  Export  Corpora- 
tion), which  works  in  close  touch  with  the  Federa- 
tion, represent  about  90  per  cent,  of  all  Norwegian 
creameries.  The  whole  Norwegian  dairying  industry 
is  thus  organized  on  co-operative  lines. 

SlL  Norges  Kjott-  og  Fleskcccntral  (Norwegian 
Meat  and  Bacon  Central)  is  a  national  producers' 
organization  with  a  membership  comprising  about 
90-95  per  cent,  of  all  Norwegian  producers.  All  the 
co-operative  slaughterhouses  and  meat  factories  are 
also  affiliated  with  this  organization.  The  meat  and 
bacon  trade  may  therefore  also  be  said  to  be  in  a 
fair  way  of  becoming  organized  on  a  co-operative 
basis. 

We  will  now  return  to  the  milk  trade  to  call 
attention,  more  particularly,  to  the  principle  em- 
bodied in  the  Marketing  Act,  i.  e.  the  principle  of 
a  price-adjustment  tax.  The  fact  is  that,  by  or- 
ganizing milk  producers,  it  is  possible  to  maintain 
the  price  of  fluid  milk  at  a  reasonable  level.  For 
this  reason  a  tax  is  laid  on  milk  sold  for  direct 
consumption,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  used  to 
increase  the  price  of  milk  delivered  to  the  creameries 
for  treatment.  By  this  method  it  has  been  possible 
to  pay  producers  a  fair  price  both  for  milk  marketed 
in  its  fluid  state  and  for  milk  delivered  to  the  cream- 
eries. The  Marketing  Act  deals  with  these  matters 
in  the  following  terms:  "  In  districts  where  an  or- 
ganization of  creameries  and  milk  producers,  re- 
presenting the  greater  part  of  the  milk  trade,  has 
decided  to  lay  a  tax  on  milk  sold  for  direct  con- 
sumption for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  price  adjust- 
ment as  between  fluid  milk  and  creamery  milk,  the 
King  or  the  person  to  whom  he  delegates  his  powers, 
may  lay  a  tax  (price  adjustment  tax)  on  all  milk 
sold  for  direct  consumption  ....  " 

Eight  milk  marketing  organizations  or  agencies 
(centrals)  were  established  in  1930-31  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act,  each  with  a  separate  district, 
the  limits  of  which  were  determined  with  due  con- 
sideration for  the  natural  markets  of  the  milk  pro- 
duced. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Milk  Marketing  Agencies 
have  on  the  whole,  and  in  the  face  of  great  diffi- 
culties, solved  the  task  assigned  to  them  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner.  As  already  mentioned,  the  chief 
means  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Milk  Marketing 


Agencies  for  securing  a  fair  return  for  the  producers, 
is  the  "  price  adjustment  ",  a  tax  which  is  really  a 
compensation  paid  producers  of  milk  delivered  to 
the  creameries.  It  is  a  compensation  which  they 
receive  for  keeping  away  from  the  better  paid  fluid 
mil'-',  market. 

The  milk  marketing  organizations  or  agencies  are 
voluntary  associations.  The  membership  consists 
mainly  of  creamery  organizations,  but  also  of  in- 
dividual producers. 

As  mentioned  above,  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  Marketing  Act  a  sales  tax  is  levied  on  certain 
products.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax  are  primarily 
used  to  organize  and  develop  the  distribution  of 
agricultural  produce.  The  export  trade  has  greatly 
benefited  by  this  work,  as  one  of  its  first  objects  has 
been  to  improve  and  standardize  the  quality.  An 
information  service  has  also  been  organized,  and 
provision  made  for  joint  publicity,  etc.  As  far  as 
milk  and  milk  proucts  are  concerned,  these  various 
activities  are  carried  on  by  co-operation  between 
the  Federation  of  Norwegian  Milk  Producers  and 
The  Norwegian  Dairies  Export  Corporation,  assisted 
by  the  Dairy  Laboratory  and  the  Publicity  Bureau 
for  Agriculture  and  Fisheries. 

Norges  Kjott-  og  Fleslcesentral  distributes,  either 
directly  or  through  its  subsidiaries,  pork,  bacon,  beef, 
veal,  mutton  and  lamb  as  well  as  manufactured  pro- 
ducts thereof.  By-products,  such  as  hides  and  skins, 
intestines,  fats,  etc.,  are  also  handled  by  the  Central 
which  is,  in  addition,  charged  with  the  export  trade 
in  bacon  and  mutton. 

The  Central  started  operations  in  1932,  but  it  did 
not  go  in  for  meat  marketing  until  1934,  when  it 
was  empowered  to  levy  a  tax  on  each  slaughtered 
sheep.  Norwegian  pastures,  and  particularly  the 
mountain  pastures,  produce  meat  of  a  very  high 
quality,  and  Norwegian  mutton  is  highly  appreciated 
in  the  foreign  markets  to  which  it  has  gained  access. 
Modern  abattoirs  provided  with  up-to-date  equip- 
ment have  been  built  to  take  care  of  the  export  trade. 

The  leading  organization  in  the  egg  trade  is 
Norske  Eggcentraler  SlL  (co-operative  egg  market- 
ing agencies)  which,  besides  its  activities  on  the  home 
market,  also  handles  a  substantial  part  of  the  export 
trade.  Eggs  are,  however,  also  exported  by  a  num- 
ber of  private  firms.  Norske  Eggcentraler  has  sub- 
sidiaries in  the  principal  producing  districts  and  is 
operated  on  a  strictly  co-operative  basis. 

Having  thus  passed  in  review  the  various  branches 
of  the  live  stock  and  dairying  industries,  some  men- 
tion should  be  made  of  a  new  industry  which  by 
this  time  has  acquired  first-rate  importance,  i.  e.  the 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals,  more  particularly 
silver-fox  breeding. 

The  first  experiments  in  silver-fox  breeding  made 
in  Norway  date  from  the  period  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  World  War,  but  no  real  progress  was 
made  until  1925.  From  then  on  the  stock  grew 
rapidly,  numbering  30,000  animals  in  1929,  200,000 
in  1935,  and  having  to-day  reached  a  total  of  about 
half  a  million  animals.  Very  few  animals  were 
killed  during  the  first  years  as  most  producers  con- 
centrated on  the  sale  of  breeding  animals,  and  the 


A  Norwegian  fox  farm  with  a  platinum  fox,  the  great  novelty  in 
Norwegian  fur  farming. 


export  trade  in  silver-fox  skins  did  not  develop  to 
any  considerable  extent  until  about  1930.  From  then 
on  the  trade  became  increasingly  important,  and 
skins  to  a  total  value  of  about  40  million  Kroner 
were  exported  in  1937.  To  this  should  be  added 
exports  of  breeding  animals  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  Kroner. 

Norwegian  silver-fox  skins  have  by  this  time 
become  well  known  in  most  European  and  overseas 
markets.  Fears  have  been  entertained  lest  silver-fox 
skins  should  go  out  of  fashion.  However,  recent 
developments  seem  to  show  that  new  possibilities  are 
continually  cropping  up.  Hereditary  variations  with 
respect  to  the  colour  and  tone  of  the  fur  constitute  a 
new  development,  and  such  high  prices  are  paid  for 
breeding  animals  of  this  category  that  the  like  has 
not  been  seen  since  silver  fox  breeding  was  in  its 
infancy. 

Silver  fox  breeders  have  a  national  organization 
of  their  own,  The  Norwegian  Silver  Fox  Breeders 
Association,  which  inter  alia  operates  an  experi- 
mental farm. 

Thanks  to  the  great  activity  displayed  by  the 
Silver  Fox  Breeders  Association,  producers  realized 


FUR  BROKER 

Purchasing  at  Norwegian  Auction  Sales  and  DIRECT  from 
BREEDERS,  on  commission  only.  Travelling  all  districts. 

Good  connections  with  and  experience  of  the  Nor* 
wegian  Silver  Fox  industry  since  its  commencement. 
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HANS  A.  FLAATEN 

STORGATEN  51,  OSLO,  NORWAY 
Established  1903.  Spanish  Vice-Consul  since  1913. 

Sole  Proprietor  of  the 
FLAATEN  SILVER.FOX  FARM,  HEGGENES,  VALDRES 

—  one  of  the  highest  mountain  districts  in  Norway 


from  the  outset  that  the  prevision  of  first-rate  breed- 
ing animals  was  an  essential  condition  for  success. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Norway  has  to-day 
the  finest  strains  of  silver  foxes  in  the  world,  and 
the  Norwegian  skins  reaching  the  world  market  are 
of  the  highest  quality.  Other  furs,  besides  silver  fox 
skins,  are  produced  and  exported,  e.  g.  blue  fox, 
mink,  etc. 

The  breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  is  in  Nor- 
way carried  on  concurrently  with  the  usual  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  and  is  spread  over  innumerable 
small  farms  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  because 
it  is  organized  on  these  lines  that  the  industry  has 
been  able  to  compete  and  prosper.  Besides  securing 
a  fair  annual  return  for  the  producers,  the  industry 
has  helped  to  maintain  meat  prices  at  a  reasonable 
level,  as  the  fox  farms  absorb  thousands  of  tons  of 
meat  every  year. 

I  have  in  this  article  tried  to  present  a  brief  survey 
of  the  efforts  made  to  apply  up-to-date  organization 
and  marketing  methods  to  Norwegian  agriculture. 
Much  has  been  achieved  in  this  domain  during  the 
last  few  years,  and  the  producers  have  been  the 
gainers.  The  various  markets  have  been  stabilized, 
exports  effectively  organized,  and  fair  prices  estab- 
lished. One  has  succeeded  in  securing  fair  conditions 
for  the  country's  principal  industry,  and  a  more 
equitable  distribution  of  the  national  income.  The 
foundations  have  been  laid  for  a  great  work  which 
is,  however,  very  far  from  being  completed. 
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THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE 
NORWEGIAN  DAIRYING  INDUSTRY 

By  Trygve  Benterud, 

Secretary-General  of  the  Federation  of  Norwegian  Milk  Producers. 


There  are  in  Norway  630  creameries.  Practically 
all  these  creameries  are  owned  and  operated  by  the 
milk  producers.  600  million  litres  of  milk  to  a  total 
value  of  about  no  million  Kroner  were  handled  by 
the  creameries  in  1937.  In  1938,  the  total  amount 
of  milk  received  will  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  700 
million  litres,  and  about  130  million  Kroner  will  be 
paid  out  to  producers.  The  organization  of  the 
creameries  to  cope  with  certain  tasks  of  common 
interest  began  at  an  early  date.  Butter  export  associa- 
tions, local  dairy  associations,  and  distributive 
centres  in  the  more  important  towns  were  gradually 
established,  and  a  national  dairy  marketing  organisa- 
tion was  founded  in  1881. 

The  establishment  of  creameries,  whereby  sales  of 
milk  from  about  70,000  producers  became  concen- 
trated in  about  630  factories,  marked  a  great  ad- 
vance in  methods  of  distribution.  However,  it  proved 
necessary  to  go  a  step  further.  During  the  first  few 
years  after  the  World  War,  it  had  been  possible  to 
maintain  a  substantially  higher  price  for  milk  and 
cream  sold  direct  to  consumers,  than  could  be  realised 
by  treatment  in  the  creameries.  According  as  prices 
for  butter  and  cheese  declined — particularly  in  192$ 
and  subsequent  years — it  became  more  difficult  to 
maintain  the  extra  charge  for  milk  retailed  in  its 
liquid  state,  and  the  price  of  fluid  milk  threatened 
to  drop  to  the  same  level  as  that  fetched  by  milk 
sold  for  treatment.  It  was  mainly  to  prevent  this 
development  that  the  marketing  scheme  of  iyjo  was 
put  into  effect. 

The  first  part  of  the  marketing  scheme  aimed  at 
the  protection  of  the  domestic  market  for  butter 
and  cheese  through  a  regulation  of  production  and 
supply  in  such  manner  that  the  tariff  rates  could  at 
all  times  be  made  effective.  To  achieve  this  end,  the 
necessary  cold  storage  space  for  dairy  products  was 
provided,  and  the  export  trade  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  single  firm,  Norske  Meieriers  Eksportlag 
(Norwegian  Dairies  Export  Corporation),  established 
by  the  Norwegian  creameries  on  co-operative  lines. 

The  second  part  of  the  marketing  scheme  consisted 
of  measures  designed  to  prevent  harmful  competi- 
tion among  milk  producers  and  factories.  In  order 
to  achieve  this,  8  milk  marketing  organizations  or 
agencies  (centrals)  were  established.  The  model 
chosen  for  these  milk  marketing  agencies  was  certain 
cartel-like  organizations  which  had  been  tried  inter 
alia  in  the  United  States  and  Scotland,  and  which 
operated  on  the  principle  that  they  should  both 
have  a  right  to,  and  assume  responsibility  for,  the 
sale  of  milk  delivered  by  members.  The  milk 
marketing  agencies  were,  however,  built  up  accord- 
ing to  a  special  Norwegian  system. 

The  chief  rule  governing  the  operation  of  the  milk 
marketing  agencies  is  that  members  are  required  to 
sell  the  milk  to  the  party  designated  by  the  agency 


on  certain  stipulated  conditions.  Thus  the  marketing 
agencies  have  it  in  their  power  to  formulate  rules 
governing  prices  and  conditions  of  shipment  and 
delivery.  The  agencies  effect  a  price  adjustment  so 
that  all  milk  can  be  brought  on  the  market  at  a 
uniform  price  irrespective  of  the  use  to  which  it  is 
put.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  all  the 
creameries  pay  the  same  price.  Favourable  situation, 
efficient  administration,  a  low  debt  charge,  etc.,  are 
still  factors  operating  to  the  advantage  of  individual 
factories.  To  begin  with,  the  marketing  agencies 
only  adjusted  the  price  as  between  the  milk  sold  in 
fluid  form  and  that  delivered  for  treatment.  At  a 
later  stage,  however,  a  price  adjustment  was  also 
effected  between  different  classes  of  treated  milk,  the 
classification  being  based  on  the  various  uses  to  which 
the  milk  is  put.  The  milk  delivered  for  treatment 
falls  into  four  separate  classes,  while  a  special  record 
is  kept  of  deliveries  of  milk  used  for  direct  consump- 
tion. This  separate  recording  of  milk  deliveries  ac- 
cording to  methods  of  treatment,  makes  it  possible 
to  maintain  a  higher  price  for  some  milk  products 
than  for  others.  It  has  thus  been  possible  to  keep  a 
substantially  higher  price  for  cheese  than  for  butter. 

In  order  to  maintain  cheese  prices  at  this  higher 
level,  it  has  been  necessary  to  regulate  the  production 
of  cheese.  Estimates  are  made  for  each  quarter  of  the 
quantities  of  cheese  which  can  be  sold  at  home  and 
those  which  can  be  exported  at  a  profit,  and  quotas 
are  allotted  individual  creameries  on  this  basis.  . 

An  Act  has  been  in  force  since  1931  providing  for 
the  addition  of  butter  to  all  margarine  produced.  Of 
the  country's  total  production  of  butter  amounting 
to  about  15,000  tons,  about  10,000  tons  is  added  to 
margarine. 

The  milk  marketing  agencies  operate  on  the  fol- 
lowing lines:  The  milk  and  cream  which  can  find  an 
outlet  at  prices  roughly  corresponding  to  the  prevail- 
ing price  level  is  sold  for  immediate  consumption. 
Cheese  is  then  produced  and  sold  in  such  quantities 
as  the  market  will  absorb.  A  certain  amount  of  con- 
densed milk — determined  by  an  estimate  of  the  home 
demand  and  export  possibilities — is  also  produced. 
The  remainder  of  the  milk  is  then  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  butter.  The  requirements  of  the 
domestic  market  are  first  provided  for,  and  what  is 
left  over  is  used  as  additions  to  margarine. 

The  milk  marketing  agencies  are  affiliated  with  a 
central  organization,  The  Federation  of  Norwegian 
Milk  Producers  whose  membership  comprises  prac- 
tically all  the  creameries  in  the  country.  The  main 
task  of  the  Federation  is  to  regulate  and  distribute 
the  production  of  butter  and  cheese,  improve  the 
quality,  etc.  The  work  of  improving  and  testing  the 
quality  of  the  output  has  been  left  to  "  Mcicrilabora- 
toriet "  (dairy  laboratory).  The  principal  dairy 
marketing  organizations  have  their  offices  in  Oslo. 
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Norske  Meieriers  Eksportlag 

Norwegian  Dairies'  Export  Corporation 

Telegrams :  "  Meieriex" .  Codes:  Bent  ley,  A.  B.C.  6th.  Edition 

OSLO 


Correspondence  invited. 
Reference : 

The  Norwegian  American  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Inc.  115  Broad  Street,  New  York  N.  Y. 


Producers  and  Exporters  of: 

Morn cgiaii  Cheese. 

NO  K  K  ELOST  (Spiced  cheese). 
GJETOST    (Goat  cheese). 
NORWEGIAN  BLUE-CHEESE 
GAMMELOST 
NORWEGIAN  GOUDA  4  5% 
NORWEGIAN  EDAM  40% 
TAFFELOST 
FLOTEOST  ' 
PASTEURIZED  CHEESE 
EDDA  CHEESE 


The  world's  biggest  

auction  sales  of 

fi 

Silver-  and  Blue-foxed 


Scandinavian 


NORDISKE  SKINNAUKTIONER 

A.  M.  VIK 

NORGES  SOLVREVAVLSLAG  -  SVERIGES  RAVUPPFOL^ES  RIKSFORBUND  •  FINLANDS  PALSDJURSUPPFODARES  FORBUND 

OSLO  AND  STOCKHOLM  -  CABLE  ADDRESS:  "  A  M  V  I  K  " 
OSLO:  CHR.  KROHGSG  ATE  32      -      STOCKHOLM:  Gavlegatan  12A 


FUR  AUCTION  SALES  IN  NORWAY 

By  A.M.  Vik, 

Manager  of  Nordiske  Skinnauksjoner  (Sorthern  Fur  Auction/. J 


In  view  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of  the 
breeding  of  fur-bearing  animals  in  Norway,  it  was 
natural  that  the  methods  to  be  adopted  for  the 
marketing  of  the  output  should  become  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance.  London  and  Leipzig  had 
been  from  of  old  the  big  centres  of  the  European 
fur  trade.  It  was  natural  therefore  for  Norwegian 
producers  to  place  their  skins  on  the  market  of  either 
of  these  cities.  However,  in  the  post-war  period,  and 
more  particularly  since  the  advent  of  the  present 
regime  in  Germany,  Leipzig  gradually  lost  its  im- 
portance as  a  buying  centre,  and  the  London  market 
remained  the  sole  big  outlet,  apart  from  such  com- 
paratively unimportant  sales  as  were  effected  via 
Paris.  However,  as  the  Norwegian  output  came  to 
represent  an  important  share  of  the  world  produc- 
tion, it  became  clear  that  an  effort  should  be  made 
to  sell  at  least  part  of  the  output  at  home. 

Comparatively  few  Norwegian  skins  were  placed 
on  the  market  prior  tc  1930,  as  all  serviceable 
animals  were  kept  for  breeding  purposes.  However, 
in  1930  a  slump  occurred  in  the  price  of  breeding 
animals,  and  from  the  season  1930/31  the  industry 
was  compelled  to  concentrate  on  the  sale  of  furs. 
At  this  period  there  were  many  people  in  Norway 
who  planned  to  organize  fur  auction  sales,  but  the 
idea  was  not  realized  until  1932  when  the  first  auc- 
tion sales  were  arranged  by  the  writer.  The  turn- 
over at  the  Norwegian  fur  auction  sales,  which 
totalled  about  300,000  Kroner  during  the  season 
1932/33,  increased  in  1933/34  to  the  still  com- 
paratively modest  figure  of  800,000  Kroner.  It  be- 
came clear  that  if  the  Norwegian  auctions  were 
to  attain  any  real  importance,  they  must  be  placed 
on  a  broader  basis,  and  this  could  only  be  achieved 
through  Norges  Solvrevavlslag  (The  Norwegian 
Silver  Fox  Breeders'  Association).  This  association 
took  up  the  organization  of  fur  auction  sales  as  from 
the  season  1934/35,  and  14,000  skins  to  a  value  of 
2,150,000  Kroner  were  sold  in  the  first  year.  These 
auction  sales  have  since  steadily  gained  in  importance. 
The  turnover,  which  by  1935/36  had  increased  to 
37,000  skins  valued  at  over  5  million  Kroner, 
snowed  a  further  gain  in  1936/37  with  66,000  skins 
valued  at  well  over  8  H  millions.  In  1937/38  the 
turnover  was  still  larger  at  88,500  skins  valued  at 
about  <)XA  million  Kroner.  These  figures  bear 
eloquent  testimony  to  the  tremendous  development 
which  has  taken  place.  This  development  has 
coincided  with  an  enormous  increase  in  the 
Norwegian  output  which  in  1937/38  was  estimated 
at  about  330,000  skins.  Fairly  large  quantities  of 
skins  have  also  been  sold  through  a  few  other  auc- 


tioneers and  through  a  great  number  of  Norwegian 
commission  agents,  so  that  it  is  probably  safe  to  say 
that  during  the  season  1937/38  more  than  half  the 
Norwegian  output  was  sold  in  the  country  of  pro- 
duction. It  looks  as  if  the  quantities  sold  direct  from 
Norway  will  be  even  larger  this  season.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  about  60  per  cent,  or  perhaps  as  much 
as  two-thirds  of  the  total  output  will  be  sold  direct 
from  Norway. 

The  bulk  of  the  Norwegian  production  consists 
of  silver  fox  skins,  which  is  one  of  the  staples  of 
the  fur  trade  at  the  present  time.  This  kind  of  fur 
is  always  sold  separately  at  special  silver  fox  auction 
sales.  The  United  States  and  South  America  have 
taken  fairly  large  quantities  of  the  best  Norwegian 
skins.  It  matters  little  to  our  American  customers 
when  they  go  to  Europe  to  buy  up  silver  fox  skins 
to  travel  one  day  more  so  as  to  get  to  the  country 
of  production.  The  Norwegian  silver  fox  is  to-day 
considered  to  be  the  most  beautiful  of  its  kind  in 
the  world.  The  Norwegian  silver  fox  skins  are 
particularly  celebrated  for  their  lovely  clear  colour. 
This  is  of  course  primarily  due  to  climatic  conditions. 

In  addition  to  silver  foxes,  a  very  fine  type  of 
blue  fox  is  produced,  though  only  on  a  small  scale 
up  to  the  present.  Mink  and  some  marten  is  also 
produced,  and  there  is  besides  a  fairly  large  output 
of  the  wild  red  fox. 

Norwegian  breeders  have  quite  recently  developed 
a  new  type  of  fox,  i.  e.  the  platinum  fox.  Only  a 
few  skins  of  this  type  have  been  sold  at  Norwegian 
fur  auction  sales  up  to  the  present.  However,  the 
prices  fetched  by  these  skins  have  been  quite  fantastic 
on  account  of  their  rareness  and  exclusive  appear- 
ance. Only  1 1  skins  of  this  type  will  be  placed  on 
the  market  during  the  current  season,  but  Norway 
has  at  present  a  stock  of  about  300  breeding  animals. 
The  skins  sold  so  far  have  gone  to  South  America, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  the  United  States  will 
also  become  interested  in  skins  of  this  type,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  display  a  few  specimens  at  the 
World's  Fair. 

It  is  a  greaft  pleasure  to  observe  that  whenever 
American  customers  find  their  way  to  this  country, 
they  rarely  fail  to  come  back.  If  only  international 
trade  can  be  made  a  little  less  hampered  by  restric- 
tions, we  are  convinced  that  we  shall  be  able  to  find 
many  customers  in  America  also  in  the  future,  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  products  offered  by  Norwegian   fur  farmers. 

It  may  be  added  that  due  credit  is  here  in  Nor- 
way accorded  the  United  States  for  its  efforts  to 
restore  greater  freedom  to  international  trade. 
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NORGES  KJOTT-  OG  FLESKECENTRAL 

(Norwegian  Meat  and  Bacon  Central). 


A  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  marketing 
of  agricultural  produce  during  the  last  8-10  years. 
This  is  more  particularly  the  case  as  regards  the 
various  products  derived  from  the  breeding  of 
domestic  animals.  The  establishment  of  marketing 
organizations  or  agencies  for  agricultural  produce  is 
the  most  characteristic  feature  of  this  new  develop- 
ment. They  are  nation-wide  co-operative  organiza- 
tions formed  and  run  by  the  producers  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
distribution  of  their  products. 

Norges  Kjott-  og  Fleskecentral  is  such  a  nation- 
wide organization  for  the  marketing  of  meat  and 
bacon.  It  was  formally  constituted  in  1 93 1  and 
started  operations  on  April  19th,  1932,  after  a  tew 
years  of  preliminary  work. 

The  establishment  of  this  marketing  organization 
was  the  outcome  of  the  desperate  conditions  then 
prevailing  on  the  meat  and  bacon  market.  These 
were  inter  alia  caused  by  a  substantial  and  com- 
paratively rapid  increase  in  the  productive  capacity 
of  agriculture.  So  great  was  this  expansion  in  the 
case  of  meat  and  bacon  that  Norway,  which  as  late 
as  in  1925  imported  comparatively  large  quantities 
of  these  foodstuffs,  had  by  1930  increased  her  pro- 
duction to  such  an  extent  as  to  cover  her  own  re- 
quirements and  to  leave  besides  a  surplus  tor  export. 

Producers  fully  realized  the  desirability  and  im- 
portance of  a  planned  effort  to  organize  the  dis- 
tribution by  the  establishment  of  a  national  or- 
ganization or  so-called  central.  The  scheme  therefore 
met  with  a  hearty  response,  with  the  result  that  the 
Central  secured  the  co-operation  ot  about  [00,000 
meat  and  bacon  producers,  i.  e.  the  great  majority 
of  the  producers. 

The  Central  began  its  activities  by  selling  meat 
and  bacon  by  the  carcase  on  the  Oslo  market,  the 
chief  domestic  market,  and  as  a  result  of  the  im- 
portance of  its  supplies  it  immediately  secured  a 
leading  position  in  this  market  which  exerts  a 
determining  influence  on  prices.  This  soon  resulted 
in  the  quotation  of  better  and  more  stable  prices, 
and  this  improvement  has  since  been  maintained.  As 
prices  in  the  local  markets  follow  closely  the  lead 
from  Oslo,  the  Central  has  not  found  it  necessary 
to  undertake  any  marketing  outside  of  Oslo,  the 
more  so  as  the  producers  have  founded  local 
associations  which  operate  in  the  more  important 
local  markets  in  close  co-operation  with  the  Central. 

The  retailing  or  meat  in  Oslo  is  carried  on  as 
before  by  the  meat  dealers  who  take  their  supplies 
mainly  from  the  Central. 

The  general  improvement  and  stabilization  of 
prices  achieved  by  the  Central  is  due  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  more  rational  marketing  methods  with  a 
consequent  reduction  of  distribution  costs.  Howe\  er, 
even  more  important  has  been  the  regulation  of  the 
market  achieved  by  means  of  a  judicious  manage- 
ment of  the  supplies  received  so  as  to  establish  a 
proper  balance  between  supply  and  demand. 


All  these  measures  of  control  have  this  in  common 
that  they  seek  to  avoid  the  glutting  of  markets  by 
the  provision  ot  storage  facilities.  The  method 
usually  resorted  to  is  the  stabling  of  cattle  at  local 
slaughterhouses  or  at  the  Oslo  abattoir,  Felleislakte- 
rict,  or  the  placing  ot  carcases  in  cold  storage  or 
refrigerating  space  tor  longer  or  shorter  periods 
when  supplies  exceed  requirements. 

When  there  is  a  more  sustained  surplus  or  at 
periods  when  an  over-supply  is  expected,  curing  is 
resorted  to.  Both  bacon  and  mutton  is  cured  for 
price  regulation  purposes.  A  large  part  of  this 
bacon  is  sold  at  a  low  price  to  the  less  well-to-do 
classes  in  certain  municipalities  labouring  under 
financial  difficulties.  One  has  in  this  way  increased 
the  demand  by  bringing  in  a  new  class  of  consumers. 

The  Central  has  at  its  disposal  yet  another  means 
ot  easing  pressure  on  the  market,  i.  e.  its  export 
trade  in  meat  and  bacon.  Fresh  mutton  is  shipped 
to  France,  and  bacon  to  England.  This  export  trade- 
has  been  planned  and  developed  by  the  Central, 
which  has  been  granted  an  exclusive  right  to  export 
these  commodities  under  the  Norwegian  export 
quotas.  The  Central  has  also  tried  to  work  up  an 
export  trade  in  salted  mutton  to  the  United  States. 

The  expenditure  entailed  by  this  market  regula- 
tion is  covered  by  a  levy  on  producers  who,  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Marketing  Act,  are  required 
to  pay  a  so-called  sales  tax  on  every  slaughtered 
sheep  or  pig  which  passes  the  public  meat  inspection. 
This  tax  is  for  the  time  being  frxed  at  Kr.  0.50  per 
head  of  sheep,  and  Kr.  1.50  for  each  pig.  The  pro- 
ducers pay  in  addition  a  tax  on  the  concentrated 
cattle  foods  consumed  above  a  fixed  amount  per 
animal.  These  various  measures  of  market  control 
have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  producers  by 
their  stimulating  and  stabilizing  effect  on  prices. 

Parallel  with  the  market  regulation,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  bring  about  greater  co-operation  in  the 
meat  trade  This  work  aims  at  the  organization  of 
the  greatest  number  of  producers  for  common  action 
and  the  building  of  abattoirs  in  those  districts  where 
there  are  none,  so  that  the  industry  may  be  carried 
on  under  the  most  favourable  conditions  affording 
producers  a  sure  and  steady  market  and  securing  for 
the  public  a  regular  supply  of  fresh,  wholesome,  and 
carefully  handled  meat 

The  way  in  which  the  meat  and  bacon  trade  was 
previously  carried  on,  without  any  plan  and  leaving 
producers  no  chance  to  make  their  influence  felt, 
was  such  as  to  urgently  call  for  the  creation  of  some 
such  organization  as  the  Meat  and  Bacon  Central. 
More  and  more  people  have  come  to  realize  that  a 
planned  distribution  can  best  be  achieved  by  co- 
operation among  producers.  The  Central  is  con- 
sequently steadily  gaining  in  strength.  An  idea  of 
this  development  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  its  turnover  during  its  first  year  of  activitv 
totalled  5.5  million  Kroner  as  against  22.9  millions 
in  1937. 
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Ingenior  F.  Selmer  A/s  Os/o 

Chief  Contractor  of  the  following  Buildings: 


The  new  Peoples  Theatre  in 
Oslo.  -  The  new  Headquarters 
of  the  Norwegian  Shipowners 
Association.  -  The  Continen- 
tal Hotel.  -  The  Odd-Fellow 
Building.  -  The  Town-Bridge 
of  Drammen.  -  The  great 
Industrial  Manufactory  at 
Heroya,  and  other  works. 


Ingenior  F.  SELMER  A/s 

BUILDING  CONTRACTOR  —  OSLO 
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AKTIESELSKAPET  BORREGAARD 

SARPSBORG 


View  of  part  of  the  Borregaard  mills  at  Sarpsborg. 


Chemical  pulp  Paper 


bleached  and  unbleached  for 
the  manufacture  of  high- 
quality    rayon   and  paper. 


woodfree  printing  and  writing  papers,  and  the  bet- 
ter grades  of  mechanical  printings.  Drawing  papers, 
blotting  papers,  filter  papers,  Bristol  boards,  etc: 


Daily  output  for  sale  in  the  open  market: 

over  a  thousand  tons  of  chemical  pulp,  mechanical  pulp  and  paper.  The  Mill  has  also 
plants  for  the  production  of  bricks,  tiles  etc.,  also  turpentine,  spirit  for  technical  use, 

methyl  alcohol  and  fusel  oil. 


OFFICES: 

Sarpsborg  —  Oslo  —  London  —  Manchester  —  New  York  —  Kobe 
Forshaga  —  Edsvalla  —  Hallein  b.  Salzburg  —  Wien. 


Shanghai  — 


MILLS  AND  FORESTS: 
In  Norway:  Sarpsborg  —  Hurum  —  Bamble  —  Lillestrom  —  Gravberget 
In  Sweden:  Forshaga  —  Klarafors  —  Dejefors  —  Deje  —  Ransberg 
Edsvalla  —  Frykfors  —  Vagsjofors  —  Holjes. 
In  Germany:  Hallein  b.  Salzburg  —  Villach. 
In  U.  S.  A.:  Waterfalls  Maine. 


Trysil 


Norwegian  lri*li<kri«k* 


A  Veteran  of  International  Trade  that 
has  always  contributed  to  Norway's  im- 
ports of  industrial  and  other  products. 

A  thousand  years  ago  Norwegian  stockfish  and 
cod  liver  oil  were  exported  from  Norway. 

To-day  Norwegian  Fisheries  span  a  far  wider 
field  of  production  including  cod  liver  oil  of 
highest  medicinal  grade,  brisling-sardines  and 
other  canned  goods,  fresh  and  frozen  fish  and 
fish-fillets,  cured  herrings  of  modern  types 
(matjes),  smoked  herrings,  salted  and  dried 
codfish.  Further,  veterinary  and  industrial 
oils,  fish  meal  and  herring  meal  for  feeding 
purposes,  etc. 


Modern  communications,  cold  storages,  refri- 
gerating plants,  chemical  and  other  techno- 
logical research,  and  governmental  control  are, 
besides  the  exceptionally  favourable  natural 
conditions  such  as  a  cold  climate  and  fishing 
operations  close  to  the  shore,  essential  to 
the  high  quality  of  Norwegian  fish  products. 


The  yearly  production  of  the  Norwegian 
Fisheries  amounts  to  about  1.000.000  tons. 


NORWEGIAN  FISHERIES 


By  H.  J.  Salve  sen, 
Director  of  the  Norwegian  Fisheries. 


The  aggregate  yield  of  the  fisheries  of  Norway 
runs  to  something  like  one  million  tons  per  annum — 
one  of  the  largest  in  Europe.  It  comprises  a  long  list 
of  species,  headed  by  herring  and  cod;  then  coal- 
fish,  haddock,  ling,  torsk,  lythe,  mackerel,  red-fish, 
and  skate.  Further  there  is  the  brisling — a  A  aluable 
raw  material  for  the  Norwegian  fish-packing  indus- 
try. Of  finer  species  we  have  salmon,  various  kinds 
of  flounder,  halibut,  and  eels;  and  of  crustaceans 
lobsters,  shrimps  (prawns),  crabs,  and  mussels.  Other 
fish  in  the  list  are  porbeagle  and  spiny  dogfish.  To 
the  total  tonnage  mentioned  we  must  add  the  catches 
of  other  marine  animals  brought  in  by  the  Nor- 
wegian fishing  fleet  operating  in  Arctic  waters.  These 
consist  of  some  hundred  thousands  of  seals  and  a 
quantity  of  Greenland  sharks,  bearded  seals,  wal- 
ruses, and  polar  bears. 

The  boats  and  tackle  required  to  haul  this  enorm- 
ous yield  out  of  the  sea  run  into  very  big  figures. 
The  fishing  fleet  of  Norway  comprises  more  than 
24,000  vessels  and  boats,  of  which  above  20,000  or 
eighty  per  cent,  are  motor-driven.  Of  the  latter  the 
majority  are  large  modern  decked  vessels,  a  number 
of  which  operate  in  distant  waters,  and  even  in  such 
inclement  latitudes  as  the  Arctic.  The  motor  fleet 
represents  a  total  horse-power  of  254,00c  as  against 
74,000  for  the  steam  fleet. 

As  a  result  of  the  great  extent  and  special  character 
of  the  Norwegian  fisheries  both  hook  tackle  (lines, 
etc.)  and  net  tackle  find  wide  employment.  Of  the 
latter  kind  the  purse-net,  which  originally  emanates 
from  the  U.  S.  A.,  is  very  extensively  used.  The  total 
value  of  the  fishing  tackle  may  be  put  down  at  from 
35  to  40  million  Kroner. 

The  total  number  of  men  engaged  in  Norwegian 
fisheries  exceeds  100,000.  As  a  general  rule  the  fisher- 


man himself  is  the  owner  or  co-owner  of  the  vessel 
and  tackle,  and  is  consequently  his  own  master. 

Norwegian  fishermen  are  to  be  found  in  many 
seas,  both  near  and  far:  along  the  coast  in  the  North 
Sea,  off  Iceland  and  Greenland,  at  Bear  Island  and 
Svalbard  (Spitsbergen),  and  in  other  Arctic  regions. 
The  preponderating  part  of  the  fishing  is,  however, 
done  close  to  the  Norwegian  coast,  which  stretches 
northward  from  the  58th  degree  of  latitude,  past  the 
Arctic  Circle,  and  as  far  as  the  71  The  wide  range 
of  these  fisheries  is  due  to  the  fact  that  great  shoals 
of  fish  (cod,  herring,  mackerel)  make  for  various 
sections  of  the  coast  at  certain  times  of  the  year  in 
order  to  spawn  or  find  food.  This  condition  is  the 
basis  of  the  great  seasonal  fisheries,  which  are  the 
most  important.  But,  in  addition,  fishing  is  being 
constantly  carried  on  all  the  year  round  on  the 
banks  off  the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Norway,  also 
in  the  shallower  waters  between  the  mainland  and 
its  protecting  belt  of  islands,  and  in  the  many  fjords. 
To  a  great  extent  the  hauls  are  made  so  close  to  land 
that  the  fish  can  be  landed  and  dealt  with  on  the 
day  it  is  caught.  The  fact  that  the  fisheries  are 
prosecuted  so  far  north  and  in  a  relatively  cold  cli- 
mate also  plays  its  part  in  ensuring  that  the  fish  is 
landed  in  first-class  condition.  For  example,  the  bulk 
of  the  cod — which  represents  Norway's  most  im- 
portant fishery — is  caught  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
and  this  applies  also  to  a  very  large  percentage  of 
the  hauls  of  other  kinds  of  fish. 

The  greater  part  of  the  huge  quantity  of  cod 
landed  is  caught  during  the  great  seasonal  fisheries 
which  take  place  in  the  waters  stretching  from  the 
northernmost  point  of  Norway  and  southward  down 
to  Bergen.  These  fisheries  are  in  the  period  January- 
June,  and  centre  round  the  Lofoten  Isles  in  Febraury 


The  fishing  fleet  in  action. 
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Mating  ready  for  the  catch. 


and  March.  In  these  waters  the  fishing  is  so  con- 
centrated within  a  small  area  as  to  be,  perhaps,  un- 
precedented in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  the 
number  of  vessels  engaged  being  from  six  to  seven 
thousand.  Late  in  April  the  centre  of  activity  moves 
to  Finnmark,  where  the  cod  fishery  closes  in  June. 
The  total  annual  yield  may  vary  from  100,000  to 
more  than  200,000  tons  of  fish  (headed  and  gutted). 
In  addition  to  the  main  fisheries,  cod  is  caught  in 
smaller  quantities  on  the  local  banks  and  in  the 
fjords  at  various  times  of  the  year,  for  instance,  in 
the  northern  districts  in  November  and  December. 
Cod-fishing  is  also  carried  on  by  Norwegian  vessels 
in  the  waters  off  Iceland  in  the  spring  and  off  Bear 
Island  in  the  summer  months.  This  fish  is  salted 
on  board  and  brought  home.  The  yield  of  these  fish- 
eries may  run,  in  all,  to  about  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand  tons,  or  even  more.  Beth  lines  and  nets  are 
used  in  the  cod  fisheries. 

It  is  on  the  cod  fisheries  that  the  production  of 
stockfish,  klipfish,  cod  liver  oil,  and  roe  is  based. 

Stockfish  is  cod  that  has  been  split  and  washed, 
and  then  hung  up  to  dry  in  the  open  air.  It  is  a 
very  concentrated  food  that  will  keep  for  years. 
Along  with  cod  liver  oil,  stockfish  is  the  oldest  fish 
product  in  Norway,  and  trade  in  this  commodity 
can  be  traced  back  more  than  a  thousand  years.  At 
the  present  day  it  is  mostly  shipped  to  Italy  and 
West  Africa  (the  latter  is  a  new  market  that  has 
been  developed  since  the  Great  War),  a  little  to  the 
U.  S.  A.,  Sweden,  Belgium,  France,  and  smaller 
quantities  to  certain  other  countries.  Stockfish  is  sold 
in  a  number  of  qualities  or  grades  according  to  the 
requirements  of  the  various  markets.  Norwegian 
exports  under  this  head  vary  from  about  20,000  to 
30,000  tons  per  annum. 


Stockfish  is  one  of  the  best  keeping  foods  in  exist- 
ence, which  explains  why  it  has  gamed  such  a  good 
footing  in  countries  possessing  a  tropical  climate.  To 
West  Africa,  for  instance,  annual  shipments  run  to 
between  fourteen  and  sixteen  thousand  tons. 

1  he  trade  in  klipfish  is  of  much  more  recent  date. 
This  product  is  subjected  to  more  complicated  treat- 
ment than  stockfish.  Following  a  heading  and  gut- 
ting process,  part  of  the  backbone  is  removed,  and 
the  fish  is  then  split  wide  open  in  its  under  part.  It 
is  then  spread  open  so  that  the  two  parts  hold  to- 
gether only  at  the  back,  then  carefully  washed  and 
well  salted.  In  this  salted  condition  the  fish  lies  in 
stacks  for  two  months  or  so,  whereupon  it  is  taken 
to  the  drying  piaces  (suitable  rocks  with  favourable 
climate  conditions),  where  it  is  spread  out  in  the 
daytime  to  dry  in  the  sun  and  wind. 

Norwegian  klipfish  is  mostly  shipped  to  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  those  countries  populated  from  Spain 
and  Portugal  (chiefly  the  West  Indies,  Brazil,  and 
Argentina).  It  is  shipped,  as  is  dried  fish,  in  bundles 
of  50-60  kilos,  but  to  over-seas  markets  it  is  sent 
in  cases.  Both  types  of  packing  bear  the  Government 
Grading  Mark.  Exports  of  Norwegian  klipfish  run 
to  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand  tons  per  annum. 

All  klipfish  shipped  from  Norway  is  subjected  to 
compulsory  grading.  These  grades  are  Norwegian 
No.  1,  Norwegian  No.  2,  and  Norwegian  No.  3.  A 
Grading  Certificate  accompanies  each  consignment 
to  foreign  receivers. 

But  we  have  still  to  mention  one  or  two  more 
products  of  the  Norwegian  fishery.  In  the  first  place 
there  is  medicinal  cod  liver  oil,  which  is  shipped 
from  Norway  to  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
consumption  of  this  product  has  greatly  increased 
throughout  the  world  in  recent  years  as  a  result  of 


Preparing  the  fish  immediately  after  capture. 
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Stockjis/i  hun%  up  to  dry. 


modern  vitamin  research,  which  has  demonstrated 
that  the  oil  of  cod  livers  possesses  the  highest  content 
of  the  two  important  vitamins,  A  and  D  (the  growth- 
promoting  and  the  anti-rachitic  vitamin).  In  the 
U.  S.  A.  in  particular,  there  has  been  a  tremendous 
increase  in  consumption.  The  exports  of  medicinal 
cod  liver  oil  from  Norway  amount  to  about  ten  mil- 
lion litres  per  annum. 

All  Norwegian  cod  liver  oil  for  human  consump- 
tion is  subjected,  on  exportation,  to  compulsory 
control  in  respect  of  both  genuineness  (origin)  and 
quality. 

We  may  further  mention  the  grade  of  cod  liver 
oil  for  use  in  feeding  domestic  animals  (veterinary 
oil),  which  is  finding  increasing  employment,  parti- 
cularly in  the  U.  S.  A.  Also  in  respect  of  this  pro- 
duct it  is  the  results  of  vitamin  research  that  have 
stimulated  consumption.  Exports  of  Norwegian 
veterinary  cod  liver  oil  stand  at  roughly  the  same 
figure  as  medicinal  oil. 

The  Norwegian  cod  fisheries  further  yield  large 
quantities  of  cod  roes,  of  which  a  portion  is  shipped 
in  fresh  condition  to  the  ordinary  fresh  fish  markets. 
A  quantity  is  also  canned.  The  preponderating  part 
of  the  huge  quantities  landed  from  the  fisheries  is, 
however,  salted  in  barrels  and  shipped  to  France  and 
Spain,  where  it  is  used  as  bait  in  the  sardine  fisheries. 
Annual  exports  of  cod  roes  run  to  between  nine  and 
ten  thousand  tons. 

Experiments  have  recently  been  made  in  refrigerat- 
ing the  cod  for  shipment  to  the  U.  S.  A.  The  con- 
signments so  far  made  to  that  market  have  arrived 
in  very  fine  condition  and  have  found  a  ready  sale. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  is  the  formation  of  a 
Norwegian  company  having  for  its  object  the  regular 
exportation  of  refrigerated  cod  fillets. 

There  remains  one  more  cod  product  to  be  men- 
tioned, namely,  cod  meal  made  from  the  heads  and 
backbones.  These  parts  are  first  dried  and  then 
converted  by  grinding  processes  into  meal. 

Along  with  herring  meal  as  mentioned  below,  cod 
meal  has  gained  recognition  as  being  a  first-class, 
highly  albuminous  cattle-food  concentrate,  and  is 
used  as  an  addition  to  feeding  stuffs.  German  agri- 
culturists, in  particular,  are  large  buyers  of  Nor- 
wegian meal  of  cod  and  herring. 


The  herring  fisheries  are  carried  on  in  the  winter 
months  (from  January  to  March)  and  in  the  summer 
and  autumn  months.  The  winter  fishery,  which  is 
prosecuted  off  the  west  coast  of  Norway,  is  the  most 
important.  It  yields  huge  quantities  of  herrings  for 
exportation  in  a  fresh,  iced  condition.  We  may  add 
that  the  shipment  of  frozen  herrings  has  now  been 
taken  up,  and  regular  shipments  are  made  to  foreign 
markets.  This  fishery  gives  such  a  big  yield  that  it 
provides  large  quantities  of  herrings  for  salting, 
smoking  and  canning  (kippered  herrings),  and  also 
for  the  production  of  herring  oil  and  meal.  The 
annual  catches  under  this  head  arc  from  four  to  five 
million  hectolitres.  As  regards  the  salted  herring 
from  this  fishery  it  should  be  noted  that  the  catches 
in  the  early  part  of  the  season  give  the  fat  "  large  " 
herring,  and  later  catches  give  the  "  spring  "  herring, 
which  is  not  so  fat. 

The  summer  and  autumn  fisheries  are  called  the 
"  fat  "  herring  and  the  "  small  "  herring  fisheries. 
They  are  carried  on  along  the  greater  part  of  the 
coast,  but  more  especially  in  the  northernmost  dis- 
tricts. They  yield  large  hauls  of  smaller-sized  herring 
for  the  oil  and  meal  factories,  and  also  a  quantity 
for  canning  purposes  (sild-sardines).  The  larger  type 
of  herring  is  prepared  as  salted  fat  herring,  but  the 
yield  of  this  type  is  very  variable.  The  smaller  fat 
herring  is  salted  and  placed  on  the  market  under  the 
name  of  "  bellycuts  "  (the  head  and  belly  are  cut 
away  and  the  fish  gutted).  The  total  catches  of  fat 
and  small  herrings  may  in  some  years  approach  those 
of  the  winter  herring  fishery,  but  they  are  liable  to 
vary  a  good  deal.  Exports  of  fresh  herrings  approxim- 
ate to  100,000  tons  per  annum.  In  some  favourable 
years  they  exceed  that  quantity. 

The  quantity  of  salted  herrings  exported  annually 
may  be  fixed  at  the  average  of  50-60,000  tons.  Ship- 
ments of  smoked  herrings  are  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  2000  tons  a  year. 

In  recent  years  energetic  attempts  have  been  made 
to  launch  new  types  of  salted  herrings,  and  good 
results  have  been  attained  in  this  direction.  For 
example,  a  regular  trade  has  been  opened  111  various 
kinds  of  herring,  mostly  from  Icelandic  waters, 
cured  in  the  "  matje  "  style.  These  types  arc  attract- 
ing increasing  interest. 
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Producers  as d  Exporters  of : 
Stockfish,  dried  salted  codfish  and  herrings. 

Finest  Vakkerfish  a  speciality. 


All  salted  herring  exported  from  Norway  is  under 
compulsory  government  supervision.  The  inspectors 
have  to  see  that  the  product  answers  to  its  descrip- 
tion and  that  it  is  sound  and  well  prepared.  A  certi- 
ficate of  control  accompanies  each  shipment  to 
foreign  markets. 

Exports  of  herring  meal  (and  other  fish  meal) 
amount  to  6o-8o,ooo  tons  per  annum. 

The  herring  meal  (and  herring  oil)  industry  has 
undergone  rapid  expansion  in  the  last  ten  years  and 
has  become  increasingly  important  to  the  herring 
fisheries.  Shipments  of  herring  meal  now  exceed  those 
of  cod  meal.  As  regards  herring  oil,  a  quantity  is 
absorbed  by  the  home  market  (converted  into  an 
edible  fat).  The  output  of  herring  oil  ranges  from 
100,000  to  200,000  hectolitres  a  year. 

The  salted  herring  exports  mentioned  above  do 
not  include  the  catches  from  a  source  not  previously 
mentioned  in  this  survey,  namely,  the  Norwegian 
herring  fishery  in  the  waters  around  Iceland,  which 
is  carried  on  in  the  summer  months.  About  a 
hundred  Norwegian  vessels  are  annually  engaged, 
mostly  from  the  western  districts,  and  the  yield  is 
from  100,000  to  200,000  barrels  of  salted  Iceland 
herring. 

Next  in  the  list  of  fisheries  is  brisling,  on  which  a 
large  part  of  the  Norwegian  canning  industry  is 
based.  The  Norwegian  brisling  in  hermetic  packing, 
the  brisling-sardine,  has  secured  its  biggest  markets 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  Great  Britain,  just  those  countries 
that  require  the  highest  standard  of  quality.  The 
brisling  is  a  plump,  dapper  little  fish  caught  in  the 
Norwegian  fjords  in  the  summer  time.  Exports  ex- 
ceed 7000  tons.  Also  the  canned  small  herring  (sild- 
sar dines)  should  be  mentioned  as  being  an  article  in 
great  demand.  This  product,  too,  is  shipped  in  large 
quantities  to  the  U.  S.  A.  The  total  exports  of  the 
latter  product  are  even  larger  than  those  of  brisling- 
sardines. 

As  a  branch  of  the  export  trade  that  has  made 
rapid  expansion  special  reference  should  be  made  to 
fresh  fish  such  as  halibut,  plaice  and  other  flat-fish, 
mackerel,  cod,  haddock,  salmon,  lobsters,  shrimps 
(prawns),  etc. 

The  marked  growth  of  exports  of  fresh  fish  must 
be  viewed  in  association  with  the  strong  tendency 
in  the  world  to  give  fresh  fish  greater  prominence  in 


dietary.  Another  important  reason  for  its  expansion 
is,  however,  that  Norway  has  now  exceptional 
facilities  for  the  transportation  of  fresh  fish,  and  to 
this  result  the  development  of  modern  chilling  and 
refrigerating  technique  has  contributed  its  part.  In- 
creasing quantities  of  fresh  fish  arc  being  consigned 
by  railroad  to  the  Continent,  and  this  transport  is 
now  well  organized.  In  refrigerator  vans  the  fish 
now  reaches  the  various  distributing  centres  on  the 
Continent  in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  Most  of  the 
fish  exported  in  this  way  is  not  supplied  by  the  great 
seasonal  fisheries,  but  is  yielded  by  the  smaller  fish- 
eries that  are  carried  on  along  the  coast  all  the  year 
round. 

The  bulk  of  Norwegian  fresh  fish  goes  to  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Sweden,  although  consign- 
ments are  increasing  to  other  countries  such  as  Den- 
mark, Holland,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Among  the  fishes  mentioned  here  the  salmon  and 
the  lobster  stand  in  a  class  by  themselves  as  being  of 
exceptionally  high  quality.  The  salmon  and  lobster 
of  Norway  may  well  be  said  to  have  a  flavour  that 
is  unequalled  in  any  other  fish,  and  they  are  conse- 
quently always  in  great  demand.  They  are  always 
to  be  found  as  attractions  on  the  menu  of  Norwegian 
tourist  hotels.  Special  mention  may  also  be  made  of 
crabs  and  prawns,  of  which  2500  and  3000  tons  res- 
pectively arc  landed  annually.  Eels  account  for  5-700 
tons  per  year  and  skate  and  ray  from  800  to  1000 
tons.  Red-fish  catches  are  returned  at  2000  tons  a 
year.  Porbeagle  and  spiny  dogfish  are  also  fished 
in  large  quantities,  between  seven  and  eight  thousand 
tons  per  annum. 

As  regards  the  mackerel  fishery,  it  is  the  only  one 
of  the  great  seasonal  fisheries  the  yield  of  which  is 
mostly  absorbed  by  the  home  market.  A  small 
quantity  is  exported  in  fresh,  iced  condition,  and 
some  is  salted.  A  small  part  of  the  catch  is  canned. 
The  mackerel  fishery  gives  an  average  annual  catch 
of  approximately  7000  tons.  Fishing  is  done  in  the 
spring  and  onward  till  the  autumn. 

Other  species  of  fish  that  are  found  in  the  dif- 
ferent seasons  at  various  points  along  the  coast 
are:  lythe,  hake,  catfish,  tunny,  capelan;  and  other 
marine  products  are  Greenland  shark  oil  and 
kelp.  This  miscellaneous  production  stands  at  about 
20,000  tons. 
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Producers  and  shippers  of  superfine   qualities   of  stockfish  and  splitfish. 
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NORWEGIAN  MEDICINAL  COD  LIVER  OIL 


By  C.  Hcitmann, 

Secretary  of  the  Directorate  of  NorvMfgian  Fisheries. 


Not  many  countries  possess  in  so  marked  a  degree 
as  Norway  those  conditions  provided  by  Nature  her- 
self for  carrying  on  a  comprehensive  world  trade 
in  fish  and  fish  products. 

It  may  in  a  way  be  said  that  the  fish  comes  to  the 
Norwegian  fisherman,  whereas  in  a  number  of  other 
countries  the  fish  must  be  sought  on  long  voyages 
occupying  many  days.  It  is  true  that  Norwegian 
fishermen,  and  hunters  of  the  whale,  seal,  and  other 
marine  animals,  are  to  be  found  in  all  waters,  near 
and  far,  but  it  is  the  fishing  close  to  shore,  all  ad- 
justed by  the  provident  hands  of  Nature,  that 
supplies  the  bulk  of  the  one  million  tons  of  fish 
annually  landed  by  Norwegian  fishermen.  The  fact 
that  most  of  the  hauls  are  made  in  coastal  waters 
permits  of  the  fish  being  landed,  cleaned,  and  pre- 
pared in  various  ways  on  the  day  it  is  caught.  An 
additional  advantage  is  that  this  work  is  carried  out 
in  a  climate  that  is  mainly  cold.  For  example,  the 
most  important  fishery  in  Norway,  the  cod  fishery, 
is  mostly  prosecuted  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

These  favourable  conditions  play  a  particularly 
important  part  in  the  manufacture  of  that  product 
which  has  acquired  so  big  a  market  in  the  U.  S.  A., 
namely,  Norwegian  Medicinal  Cod  Liver  Oil.  It 
is  for  that  matter  a  product  that  is  known  all  over 
the  world,  for  there  is  hardly  any  country  that  is 
not  a  consumer  of  it. 

The  distinctive  quality  of  Norwegian  cod  liver  oil, 
to  which  a  whole  world  has  accustomed  itself,  must 
be  seen  in  association  with  the  special  natural  con- 
ditions characteristic  of  the  fisheries  of  Norway.  A 
strong  concentration  of  fishing  operations  close  to 
shore,  in  a  cold  climate,  ensures  a  supply  of  millions 
of  entirely  fresh  cod  livers  for  the  process  of  steam- 
ing into  cod  liver  oil  directly  they  are  landed  at  the 


fishing  stations.  The  oil  thus  extracted  by  steaming 
is  then  conveyed  to  the  exporting  centres,  where  it  is 
freed  from  stearine  by  a  cooling  and  filtering  process, 
and  thus  becomes  steamed  non-freezing  cod  liver  oil. 

Norwegian  cod  liver  oil  is  in  every  respect  a 
natural  product.  The  treatment  it  undergoes  is  mere- 
ly a  mechanical  action.  Those  constituents  which 
impart  to  it  its  properties  and  value  remain  un- 
changed in  the  finished  product;  they  are  exactly  the 
same  in  the  oil  as  in  the  liver.  Consequently,  the 
vitamins  act  in  their  natural  environment  in  cod 
liver  oil.  In  addition  to  the  fat-soluble  vitamins  A 
and  D — the  former  called  growth-promoting  and 
infection-preventive,  and  the  latter  the  anti-rachitic 
vitamin — cod  liver  oil  contains  valuable  substances 
such  as  iodine,  lecithin,  calcium,  phosphates,  iron, 
etc.  These  are  substances  in  which  salt-water  fish  and 
marine  products  are  particularly  rich,  and  they  act 
according  to  the  order  of  Nature  along  with  the 
vitamins. 

The  reader  will  be  aware  that  cod  liver  oil  used 
internally  has  a  certain  preventive  and  curative 
action  on  the  human  organism,  effects  that  have  long 
been  known,  but  of  which  the  actual  explanation 
has  been  given  by  modern  vitamin  research.  The 
latest  development  is,  however,  that  cod  liver  oil  is 
being  used  for  external  purposes,  its  healing  pro- 
perties in  the  treatment  of  burns,  scalds,  and  similar 
injuries  having  been  recognised  by  medical  science. 
In  various  experiments  carried  out  in  cases  of  serious 
injuries  from  burns,  cod  liver  oil  has  given  splendid 
results.  For  this  purpose  the  same  grades  are  used  as 
for  internal  application.  Cod  liver  oil  is  used  for  this 
purpose  as  it  is,  or  in  the  form  of  a  salve.  Judging 
by  present  results,  this  new  field  of  application  will 
continue  to  be  greatly  developed. 
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BE  R  G  E  M  -  N  O  RWAY 

EE  TAB  LI  S  MED  IN  ISM 


HOME    OF    THE  FAMOUS 

MIDNIGHT  SUN  COD  LIVER  OIL 

BRAND   PURE  NORWEGIAN 

CABLES:  ISDAHLCO.  BERGEN  —  TELEPHONES:  10520  —  14828 


CHRISTIAN  HOLTER  A/s   Refiner  and  exporter  of  a" 

/-n  c  i  i  ««  r*  ••    i«       »»      sorts  of  industrial  fish  oils 

OSLO  —  Telegrams:      Dogling  " 

and  veterinary  cod  oils. 


FISH  OILS 


All  kinds  of  Fish  Oils,  refined  and  crude. 
Speciality;  Oils  for  the  Tanning. 
Leather,  and  Jute  Industries. 

A  S  NORSK  TRAN  &  FETTCENTRAL,  OSLO 

Telegrams  :  ' 1  Trancentral" 


M.  H.  KIELLAND 

Established  1865 
Bergen  —  Norway 

Refiners  and  exporters  of 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

High-potency  pure  medi- 
cinal cod  liver  oil  also  for 
poultry  feeding  without 
fortifying  a  speciality 

USE  NATURAL  COD  LIVER  OIL,  IT  PAYS! 


Representatives: 
Messrs.  R.  J.  Prentiss  &  Co.  Inc. 
100,  Gold  Street,  New  York 


EAT  MORE  FISH 


the  selected  Norwegian  skinned  and  boned 

FILLETS 

give  you  vitamins,  proteins  and  Iodines. 


A-S  DET  NORSKE  FiSKEFILET  KOMPANI 

JOHS.  A.  JACOBSEN.  Menacing  Dir. 
TRONDHEIM,  NORWAY 
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Med  ici  nal , 


Norway's  largest  shippers  of    Poultry,  and    Cod  Liver  Oil. 

Industrial 


Norwegian  steamed  medicinal  cod  liver  oil  with 
a  yellow  seal  is  controlled  according  to  a  combina- 
tion of  the  most  stringest  requirements  (control  stan- 
dard A)  characteristic  of  oil  of  the  liver  of  cod 
(Gadus  morrhua);  Norwegian  steamed  medicinal  cod 
liver  oil  with  a  white  seal,  controlled  on  the  basis  of 
a  combination  of  requirements  (control  standard  B) 
not  quite  so  stringest  as  for  the  yellow  seal;  and 
Norwegian  crude  medicinal  cod  liver  oil  and  pale 
medicinal  cod  liver  oil  with  a  blue  seal,  controlled 
according  to  the  requirements  characteristic  of  such 
oil  (control  standard  C).  According  to  the  legislation 
governing  this  control,  only  oil  of  liver  mentioned  in 
the  Norwegian  pharmacopoeia  (cod,  coalfish,  and  had- 
dock) may  be  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  Medicinal 
liver  oil  that  does  not  fill  the  above-mentioned  re- 
quirements is  not  given  the  control  mark  and  cannot 
be  designated  Norwegian. 

Most  of  the  medicinal  cod  liver  oil  is  exported  in 
1 1 6-litre  tinplate  barrels,  enclosed  in  wooden  barrels 
(which  serve  as  a  protective  casing).  This  packing  is 
standardised  by  law.  To  a  small  extent  also  iron 
drums  of  the  same  size  are  employed. 

A  small  but  increasing  share  of  the  cod  liver  oil 
leaves  Norway  in  the  packing  in  which  it  reaches  the 
consumers  themselves,  in  bottles  and  glasses  of  various 
sizes,  which  in  turn  are  packed  in  cases.  In  addition 
to  the  compulsory  government  control  mentioned 
above,  such  cod  liver  oil  can  also  be  control-tested 
biologically  in  respect  of  vitamins  A  and  D,  and  the 
control  seal  placed  over  the  opening  of  the  packing 
certifies  this.  This  latter  control  is  voluntary. 
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The  production  and  marketing  of  medicinal  cod 
liver  oil  in  Norway  is  subjected  to  compulsory 
Government  supervision.  Plants  for  its  production 
are  under  control,  hygienically  and  in  other  respects, 
and  all  consignments  to  foreign  markets  must  be 
controlled  before  shipment.  A  thorough  chemical 
and  qualitative  examination  is  made  so  as  to  ascertain 
whether  the  oil  produced  for  exportation  fills  the 
requirements  laid  down  as  being  distinctive  of  Nor- 
wegian medicinal  cod  liver  oil  in  respect  of  purity 
and  of  quality  on  the  whole.  These  requirements 
include  also  the  vitamin-A  content,  in  the  fixing  of 
which  regard  is  paid  to  the  fact  that  the  oil  is  to 
give  a  satisfactory  therapeutic  effect  in  normal  doses. 
The  packing  bears  the  control  mark.  Control  shows 
the  following  grades: 


A  k  t  i<**elska  bet 

I,.  A.  Taiigrcvalcl  «fc  Co. 

Established  1874  —  Telegrams:  "Traitfewalt" 

OSLO  -  NORWAY 

Poultry  Cod  Liver  Oils. 
Technical  Fish  Oils. 


Controlled  by  the  Government 


Norway  is  the  only  country  in  the  world  where  it  is  provided 
by  law  that  all  cod  liver  oil  shipped  to  foreign  markets  shall 
be  controlled  by  the  Government.  Each  shipment  is  accom- 
panied by  a  Certificate  of  Control  issued  by  the  Norwegian 
Government.  This  furnishes  a  guarantee  to  all  consumers. 
In  the  regions  where  the  Norwegian  cod  fisheries  are  carried 
on  the  air  is  cold,  pure,  and  health-giving.  Norwegian  Cod 
Liver  Oil  permanently  retains  its  exceptional  properties, 
because  it  is  produced  in  such  ideal  climatic  conditions  from 
entirely  fresh  livers  immediately  after  the  cod  is  caught. 
Consequently,  Norwegian  Cod  Liver  Oil  does  not  require  to 
be  passed  through  any  artificial  process,  which  in  fact  would 
only  tend  to  reduce  the  lasting  quality  of  the  product. 


NORWEGIAN  COD  LIVER  OIL 


WORLD-FAMOUS  FOR  QUALITY 
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THE  NORWEGIAN 
FOOD-CANNING  INDUSTRY 

By  Olav  Omland,  Solicitor, 

Secretary  of  the  Norwegian  Canning  Industries  Association. 


The  hermetic  packing  of  foods  in  Norway  was 
begun  as  far  back  as  1841,  so  that  this  industry  will 
soon  be  able  to  celebrate  its  centenary.  During  its 
initial  period  it  developed  rather  slowly,  being 
mainly  concerned  with  the  packing  of  meat-foods 
and  fish-balls  for  provisioning  the  large  fleet  of 
Norwegian  merchant  vessels.  In  addition,  anchovies 
were  packed,  but  they  cannot  strictly  be  classed  as 
conserves. 

The  completion  of  experiments  in  1879  by  Stav- 
anger  canners  for  the  packing  of  smoked  brisling  in 
olive  oil  brought  about  a  change  in  the  trend  of 
this  industry.  The  new  product  was  placed  on  the 
market  under  the  name  of  "Norwegian  Sardines" 
and  was  received  with  great  favour  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  It  reached  the  U.  S.  A.  market  in  188 1. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time  the  sardines  were 
known  throughout  the  world,  and  thus  was  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  modern  Norwegian  fish-packing 
industry. 

No  one  then  dreamt  that  this  modest  start  was  to 
lead  to  the  rise  of  one  of  the  greatest  exporting  trades 
in  the  country. 

In  the  first  stages  the  food-packing  industry  ex- 
panded slowly  and  on  a  modest  scale,  for  the  whole 
manufacturing  method  was  based  on  hand  produc- 
tion. This  applied  to  the  packing  process  itself  as  well 
as  to  the  making  of  the  tin  packing.  This  latter  work 
proceeded  so  slowly,  that  the  necessary  stock  of  tins 
had  to  be  worked  up  all  the  year  round  in  readiness 
for  the  coming  season.  Consequently,  the  quantities 
that  could  be  packed  and  sold  in  the  first  years  were 
not  large.  The  annual  pack  was  a  modest  one  in 
those  days,  but  so  were  the  orders  that  came  in. 
Nowadays  this  product  is  sold  in  cases  of  100  tins, 
whereas  in  those  times  orders  came  in  for  tins,  and 
an  order  for  one  case  of  100  tins  was  considered  a 
very  large  one. 

As  time  went  on  a  number  of  improvements  were 
effected  in  regard  to  the  packing  process  itself  and 
the  production  of  the  packing.  A  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  improvements  were  tried  out  by  the 
packers  themselves  or  by  their  workpeople.  A 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  packing  question  was 
found  in  1907,  and  this  paved  the  way  for  the 
development  of  a  large-scale  industry. 

In  1879  there  were  only  4  canneries  in  Norway; 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  the  number  was  29.  Ten 
years  later  it  had  increased  to  67,  and  in  1920  to 
approximately  200.  According  to  official  statistics 
the  number  of  canneries  in  this  country  to-day  is 
220.  Stavanger  and  district  have  the  largest  number, 
then  come  Bergen  and  district  and  Trondheim  and 
district.  Other  important  centers  of  the  food- 
packing  industry  are  Fredrikstad.  Kopcrvik,  Hau^c 


sund,  Maaloy,  Aalesund,  Kristiansund,  and  Harstad 
and  district.  Official  statistics  give  the  total  share- 
capital  invested  in  this  industry  in  1935  as  17 
million  Kroner,  and  the  number  of  people  employed 
one  year  with  another  is  from  10000  to  12000. 


The  leading  products  of  the  canning  industry  are 
smoked  sardines  produced  from  brisling  and  sild, 
three-fourths  of  the  entire  production  being  repre- 
sented by  these  items. 

The  brisling  is  a  small,  dainty,  silvern  fish  of  the 
Clupea  family.  In  the  summer  months  it  makes  for 
the  Norwegian  coast  in  vast  shoals,  and  has  a  great 
liking  for  the  deep  fjords  with  their  crystal-clear 
waters.  It  is  at  its  best  in  the  summer  and  autumn 
months,  and  to  safeguard  the  quality  the  law  there- 
fore prohibits  its  being  packed  during  the  period 
January  1  to  June  1,  as  during  that  time  it  is  not 
in  the  best  condition  for  packing  purposes. 

The  brisling  is  lightly  smoked  and  packed  in  olive 
oil — a  small  quantity  in  tomato — and  is  placed  on 
the  world  market  under  the  designation  "Norwegian 
Sardines — Brisling". 

The  average  annual  catch  of  brisling  runs  to  from 
1  200  000  to  1  400  000  liters.  The  whole  of  this 
quantity  is  absorbed  by  the  packing  industry  and  is 
equivalent  to  roughly  600  000  to  700  oco  cases  of 
the  finished  product.  The  catch  often  varies  con- 
siderably, with  the  result  that  the  annual  pack  shows 
the  same  variation.  In  favourable  years  the  export 
amounts  to  from  10000  to  12000  tons,  value  from 
15  million  to  18  million  Kroner. 

The  second  staple  product  of  this  industry  is 
smaasild,  which  also  belongs  to  the  Clupea  family 
and  is  closely  related  to  the  brisling.  In  many 
respects  it  resembles  the  latter  fish,  but  runs  some- 
what cheaper.  This  product  is  also  packed  in  the 
summer  and  autumn.  For  the  same  reasons  as  men- 
tioned above  in  the  case  of  the  brisling,  packing  is 
not  allowed  in  the  period  February  1  to  May  1. 

The  supply  of  smaasild  is  considerably  more  regu- 
lar than  that  of  the  brisling,  although  the  annual 
pack  must  obviously  vary  to  some  extent.  Like  the 
brisling,  the  sild  is  mainly  smoked  and  packed  in 
olive  oil  —  a  smaller  quantity  being  marketed  in 
tomato.  It  is  shipped  to  foreign  markets  under  the 
name  of  "Norwegian  Sardines — Sild".  One  year 
with  another  the  pack  totals  twenty  million  liters  of 
smaasild,  giving  roughly  one  million  cases  of  the 
finished  product.  Annual  exports  are  from  15  000 
to  18000  tons,  value  from  14  million  to  17  million 
Kroner. 

A  smaller  quantity  of  smaasild,  mostly  of  a 
slightly  larger  size,  is  dried  instead  of  being  smoked. 
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Last  year's  sale  of  our  well-known  Brand 
of  Sardines  reached  a  new  fantastic 
record.  If  you  imagine  all  these  little 
tins  put  one  after  the  other  in  a  row, 
they  would  cover  a  distance  of  more 
than  3.000  miles,  in  other  words  the 
distance  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. —  Such  an  enormous  turnover 
is  only  possible  by  keeping  up  our  well- 
known  standard  of  Quality. 


SAM  FMMCIKO 


KING  OP'Jr 
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and  is  packed  in  olive  oil  or  in  tomato  by  the  same 
method  as  is  used  in  packing  sardines  in  Latin 
countries.  These  products  are  called  "Norwegian 
Sardines — Sild,  Unsmoked".  In  recent  years  only 
about  iooo  tons  of  this  article  have  been  shipped, 
mostly  to  Latin  countries,  who  prefer  an  unsmoked 
product. 

The  third  largest  article  is  kippered  herrings  pre- 
pared from  "large  herring"  or  "spring  herring".  In 
intricate  machinery  the  herrings  are  boned,  headed, 
tailed,  gutted  and  split,  after  which  they  are  smoked 
and  packed  without  any  oil  or  other  substance  being 
added.  A  smaller  quantity  is  packed  in  olive  oil  or 
tomato.  It  is  characteristic  of  Norwegian  kippered 
herrings  that  the  entire  contents  of  the  tin  can  be 
eaten.  This  product  is  a  typical  food  for  the  masses — 
cheap  and  nourishing.  Annual  exports  are  about 
5000  tons  of  kippered  herrings,  value  about  3 
million  Kroner. 

Other  products  packed  by  the  Norwegian  canning 
industry  include  mackerel,  cod-roes,  fish-balls,  coal- 
fish  cakes,  shrimps  (prawns),  anchovies  and  sild 
delicacies,  pastes,  and  meats.  More  recently  the 
canneries  have  taken  up  the  packing  of  fruit  and 
vegetables,  also  animal  foods. 

In  exemplification  of  the  great  expansion  of  the 
canning  trade,  we  append  a  few  figures  of  the 
exports  taken  from  official  Norwegian  statistics: 


1S86   147  tons,  value  120000  Kroner. 

lS96   1070    „        „  963000 

J9°6   6327    „        „     4,7  million  „ 

At  present  the  exports  average  from  30  000  to 
3  j  000  tons,  value  from  30  million  to  35  million 
Kroner. 

Norwegian  canners  have  adopted  a  scheme  of 
joint  advertising  with  a  view  to  increasing  sales. 
This  is  financed  by  a  voluntary  levy  on  each  case  of 
the  more  important  products  exported.  In  the  last 
few  years  extensive  joint  advertising  for  Norwegian 
canned  products  has  been  carried  on  in  the  U.  S.  A. 

The  U.  S.  A.  is,  and  has  been  for  a  number  of 
years,  the  principle  market  for  Norwegian  canned 
products,  taking  about  50  %  of  the  total  quantity 
exported.  Official  Norwegian  statistics  furnish  an 
interesting  picture  of  the  tremendous  expansion  of 
exports  of  canned  products  to  that  market: 


1907 
1913 
1924 

1935 
!937 


16  tons,  value  n  500  Kroner. 
8  687    „       „     7,1  mill. 

16638    „       „   14,9  „ 
16  331    „       „   1 5 


The  leading  product  under  this  head  to  U.  S.  A. 
is  Norwegian  sardines  in  olive  oil.  In  the  Report  to 
the  United  States  Senate  from  the  United  States 


A  good  herring  catch  in  Norwegian  waters. 
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A.s  Trondhjem  Canning  and  Export  Co. 

Trondhjem,  Norway 
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Suppliers 
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REG.  TR  \DF    M  \Kk 


Fish  and  Meat  Preserves 

Specialities : 

Fishballs,  Sild-Sardines, 
French  St  vie  Sardines 


Tariff  Commission  of  1937  it  is  stated  that  "im- 
ports of  sardines  packed  in  oil  are  very  substantial 
and  come  principally  from  Norway",  and  in  another 
part  of  the  same  report  it  is  said  about  the  exports 
of  this  article  in  the  quinquennial  period  1930 — 35: 
"On  a  value  basis  Norway  supplied  70  %  of  the 
total  imports".  These  quotations  show  the  leading 
position  secured  by  Norwegian  sardines  in  oil  on  the 
American  market.  America  has  herself  a  large  can- 
ning industry,  but  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  in 
the  same  report  the  Tariff  Commission  states  the 
following  about  Norwegian  sardines  in  olive  oil: 
"No  comparable  product  is  prepared  in  the  United 
States,  chiefly  because  of  the  large  amount  of  hand 
labour  and  the  high  cost  of  olive  oil  which  is  due 
to  the  duty  imposed  on  it". 

With  regard  to  "The  domestic  production  of  sar- 
dines packed  in  oil"  the  same  official  report  states 
that  "Production  consists  almost  entirely  of  sardines 
packed  in  cotton  seed  oil,  whereas  imports  are 
almost  entirely  in  olive  oil.  Considering  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  the  domestic  pack  is  not  as  highly 
regarded  and  sells  for  a  lower  price  than  the  im- 
ported sardines". 

Of  the  Norwegian  sardines  imported  into  the  U. 
S.  A.  the  bulk  comprises  "Norwegian  Sardines — Sild" 
in  olive  oil.  In  each  of  the  more  recent  years  the 
exports  of  this  article  have  been  from  8  000  to  9  500 
tons  and  of  "Norwegian  Sardines — Brisling"  in  olive 
oil  from  2  000  to  3  500  tons. 

Second  to  sardines,  kippered  herrings  form  the 
most  important  export  canned  product  to  the  U. 
S.  A.  Of  this  article  the  average  annual  exports  to 
the  U.  S.  A.  have  averaged  from  4  000  to  5  000  tons. 


/  he  I inning  fleet  in  /»«/  nith  a  bit  'uiili. 
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Norway  is  the  chief  supplier  of  this  article  to  the 
U.  S.  A.  The  Tariff  Commission  says  of  this:  "Nor- 
way accounted  for  65  %  of  the  total  value  of  im- 
ports". It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  the  same 
report  refers  to  kippered  herrings  as  being  "a  pro- 
duct which  has  not  been  produced  in  the  United 
States  since  1921". 

Besides  these  staple  articles  a  number  of  other  pro- 
ducts of  this  industry  find  their  way  to  the  U.  S.  A., 
such  as,  for  instance,  fish-balls  and  fish-pudding,  of 
which  Norway  is  the  principal  supplier  to  the  U.  S. 
A.  market,  accounting  for  68  %  of  the  total  imports. 
Other  items  exported  are  mackerel,  either  marinated, 
sauced,  or  fresh;  crab — dressed  or  natural,  shrimps 
(prawns)  and  mussels,  anchovies,  and  herring  dain- 
ties, also  pastes. 

Great  Britain  is  the  second  best  market  for  Nor- 
wegian fish  conserves  and  annually  takes  roughly 
25  %  of  the  total  shipment  of  Norwegian  canned 
products. 

Further  Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa,  France 
and  Germany  are  large  markets  for  these  products, 
and  there  is  hardly  any  country  in  the  world  to 
which  Norwegian  canned  goods  do  not  find  their 
way.  They  are  a  world  article  in  the  most  literary 
sense  of  the  word,  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  that 
the  greatest  markets  for  these  Norwegian  products 
are  those  countries  which  require  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  quality  and  hygiene. 

The  Norwegian  canning  industry  has  always 
endeavoured  to  maintain  a  high  standard  in  point 
of  both  hygiene  and  quality.  The  endeavours  of  the 
individual  canner  in  this  direction  have  been  sup- 
ported by  government  regulations,  having  for  their 


object  the  safeguarding  of  quality.  For  instance,  de- 
tailed marking  regulations  have  been  fixed,  pro- 
viding that  there  must  be  printed  on  the  boxes  or 
the  labels  that  the  product  is  Norwegian,  and  the 
name  of  the  packer,  who  is  responsible  for  the 
quality.  The  description  of  the  product  must  also 
be  stated.  Alongside  the  designation  "Norwegian 
Sardines"  it  must  be  added  whether  the  fish  is  bris- 
ling or  sild,  and  the  kind  of  oil  in  which  it  is  packed. 

We  may  add  that  Norway  has  an  altogether  up- 
to-date  Food  Act  now  in  force,  which  gives  detailed 
provisions  for  food  packing. 

The  tins  used  are  stamped  out  of  tin-plates  at  a 
single  blow  of  the  press  and  without  any  soldering 
being  necessary.  The  lid,  too,  is  folded  on  without 
soldering,  which  is  not  always  the  case  in  other 
countries.  The  Norwegian  method  ensures  a  highly 
sanitary  packing  without  the  addition  of  any  lead, 
and  thereby  avoids  the  danger  of  lead  poison  in  the 
tins.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  in  the  investiga- 
tions made  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States 
in  1934  and  1935  to  determine  whether  the  lead- 
content  of  the  imported  canned  products  exceeded 
that  permitted  by  American  law,  it  was  found  that 
Norwegian  canned  fish  did  not  collide  with  the  pro- 
visions of  American  law. 

In  its  initial  periods  the  canning  industry  devel- 
oped on  lines  that  were  completely  empiric.  But  in 
order  to  enhance  and  safeguard  the  quality  of  the 
product  canners  have  latterly  sought  co-operation 
with  scientists,  and  have  established  their  own 
research  institute  (The  Research  Laboratory  of  the 
Norwegian  Canning  Industry).  This  is  a  semi-official 
institution,  whose  council  members  are  nominated 
by  the  King.  It  is  the  largest  institute  of  its  kind 
in  Europe  and  is  equipped  throughout  on  up-to-date 
lines.  The  laboratory  has  a  chemical,  a  bacteriolo- 
gical, and  a  techno-mechanical  department,  and  is 
constantly  carrying  out  analyses  of  the  products 
used  in  the  industry,  and  controlling  the  raw  ma- 
terial. 

This  laboratory  also  has  a  section  for  vitamin 
research.   In  the  course  of  its  work  it  has  found 


that  Norwegian  canned  fish  products  are  a  rich 
source  of  vitamins  A  and  D,  and  that  an  article 
like  hermetic  cod-roe  is  rich  in  vitamin  B,  which 
occurs  in  smaller  quantities  also  in  other  descrip- 
tions of  canned  fish.  Further,  the  laboratory  has 
established  that  Norwegian  canned  fish  is  rich  in 
iodine,  which,  as  the  the  reader  will  know,  prevents 
endemic  struma  (goitre). 

Formerly  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of  pre- 
judice against  the  consumption  of  hermetic  foods. 
These  prejudices  have  disappeared  in  more  recent 
times  as  a  result  of  scientific  research,  and  there  is 
now  a  marked  tendency  to  give  hermetically  canned 
products  a  more  prominent  place  than  before  in  the 
daily  domestic  bill  of  fare.  Dr.  M.  J.  Rosenau, 
Head  of  the  Department  of  Preventive  Medicine 
and  Hygiene  of  Harvard  University,  calls  hermetic 
foodstuffs  "the  safest  foods  which  come  to  your 
table". 

*       *  * 

The  Norwegian  canning  industry  is  a  great  factor 
in  our  national  economy.  In  addition  to  the  activi- 
ties carried  on  by  the  industry  proper,  there  is  a 
large  fishing  fleet  employing  a  great  number  of 
people.  In  the  brisling  fishery  alone  something  like 
12000  fishermen  are  engaged,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  capital  is  invested  in  its  equipment  of 
purse-nets,  boats,  and  so  on.  Then  there  are  the 
various  ancillary  industries.  For  example,  Norway 
has  its  own  tin-plate  rolling  mills  and  rolling  mills 
for  aluminium  plates  used  for  containers,  a  number 
of  packing  works,  tin-opener  works,  caseboard  fac- 
tories, and  printing  works  for  the  production  of 
labels  and  pergamyn  used  in  the  get-up  of  these  pro- 
ducts. These  subsidiary  industries  extend  employi 
ment  to  many  people. 

The  Norwegian  canning  industry  is  one  of  the 
largest  export  trades  in  the  country  and  occupies  a 
leading  position  among  the  world's  canning  indus- 
tries. It  should  have  great  possibilities  of  expansion, 
based  as  it  is  on  the  exploitation  of  the  great 
resources  of  fish  in  the  waters  bordering  its  coasts. 
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Telegraphic  address  :  "Mecaeo".  —  Codes  :  Canex, 
Bentley's  Complete  Phrase  &  A.  B.  C.  5th  Edition. 


Ask  for  our:  "Cap  West"  Brand,  "Sonja"  Brand,  „Duva  &  Mecaco" 
Noruegian   Brisling,   Sardines,  Herrings,  Kippered  Herrings,  Kipper 
Snacks  and  Mackerel. 


A/s  Standard  Ltd. 

STAVANGER,  NORWAY 

Telegraphic  Address:  "STANDARD"  Stavanger. 


Packers  of: 

Brisling-Sardines  in  olive  oil, 
Sild-Sardines  in  olive  oil, 
Kippered  herrings, 
Fish  pastes. 


HAUSVIK 

MEANS  QUALITY 


■a.  ~ 


CORRESPONDENCE 
INVITED 


"rtAUtfllt 

The  Leading  Quality  Packers. 

BERGEN,  NORWAY 


TRYGVE  OLSEN  &  CO. 


Packers  and  Shippers  of  all  Nor- 
wegian Canned  Fish  Specialities. 
Salt  Norway  Mackerel 


Stavanger,  Norway 

Codes :  Bentleys  A.  B.  C.  5th  and  6th  Canners  and  Private.  Telegrams :  "Fisk" 
"IPJNHOE"  brand.  London  Office:  Quality  Canning  Co.,  Ltd.,  49,  Doughty  Street.  W.  C.  1 


E.  tt.  NMEMJSEN  MOK 

Telegrams:  "MOEBROS" 

OSLO  —  NORWAY 


Factories:  llcrmetikfabrikkrn 
Thor  A  S,  FradrikMad.  -  A  S 

r'rcdrikuxrrn  Preirrx  ing  Ltd, 
Stavrrn.  V  S  Mermaid  Pre-er- 
xing  Co.  Ltd.  Ilrlgeroa.  A/S 
tlluN  Prr»er»  fag  Co.  Ltd.,  Oiilo 


CANNED  GOODS 

Brisling  and  Sild- 
Sardines.  —  Dr.  Sopp's 
Codliver    Pate,   etc.  etr. 


SOON  HERMETIKFABRIK  */s 

Sjiifartsbygningen,  OSLO,  NORWAY 

Established  1915 

Specialities:  Anchovies  in  tins.  Spiced  Herrings. 
Spiced  Herring  Fillets.  Mackerel  in  Tomato. 
Canned  Prawns  and  Shrimps. 
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NORWEGIAN  SHIPPING 

By  Christian  Haaland, 
President  of  the  NorwegUn  Shipowners'  Association. 


Mr.  Christian  Haaland 

President  of  the  Norwegian  Shipowners'  Association. 


Among  the  great  seafaring  nations  of  modern 
times,  Norway  has  the  most  venerable  shipping 
traditions. 

The  Viking  age  furnishes  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  ability  with  which  the  Norwegians 
have  always  availed  themselves  of  existing  possibi- 
lities of  sea  transport.  The  voyages  of  the  Vikings 
embraced  the  entire  world  then  known  to  the  Nor- 
thern .  peoples.  They  set  out  on  intrepid  excursions 
away  from  the  usual  trade  routes,  traversed  the 
great  oceans  in  their  open  ships,  and  founded 
colonies  of  a  more  or  less  permanent  nature  near 
and  afar.  Norwegian  dominions  overseas  included 
at  that  period  a  large  part  of  Ireland,  the  Orkneys, 
the  Shetlands,  the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Faroes,  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  a  substantial  part  of  the  Kola 
peninsula  in  the  White  Sea. 

The  modern  shipping  industry  dates  from  about 
the  middle  of  last  century.  According  to  official 
statistics,  Norway  was  in  1880  third  in  importance 
among  the  seafaring  nations.  Nearly  7  per  cent,  of 
the  merchant  fleet  of  the  world  sailed  under  the 
Norwegian  flag  in  that  year  (in  1938  6.7  per  cent.). 

Norway  maintained  her  position  as  a  leading 
shipping  nation  also  during  the  following  years, 
although  she  had  been  outdistanced  by  Germany 
when  in  191 4  the  War  broke  out.  The  war  made 
heavy  inroads  on  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet. 
Statistics  show  that  Norway  lost  1,237,000  gross 


tons  as  a  result  of  the  hostilities,  i.  e.  49.3  per  cent, 
of  her  merchant  fleet  at  the  beginning  of  the  War. 
This  loss  exceeds  that  of  any  other  country,  bel- 
ligerent or  neutral. 

In  their  efforts  to  replace  this  loss,  Norwegian 
shipowners  mobilized  all  shipyards  in  the  neutral 
countries — principally  in  Norway,  Denmark,  the 
Netherlands  and  the  United  States.  In  the  latter 
country  alone,  one  million  tons  were  at  one  period 
building  for  Norwegian  account. 

It  so  happened  that  the  activities  of  Norwegian 
shipowners  in  this  sphere  assumed  world-historic 
importance.  British  and  French  statesmen  have 
declared  that  the  enormous  impetus  given  to  the 
shipbuilding  industries  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries  as  a  result  of  extensive  Norwegian 
contracting  for  new  tonnage  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  War,  contributed  greatly  to  shorten  the  War 
and  decide  its  issue. 

,  *       »  * 

The  strain  experienced  by  the  Norwegian  ship- 
ping industry  after  the  collapse  of  the  war  boom, 
was  the  more  keenly  felt  as  this  industry  had 
nothing  but  its  own  recources  on  which  to  rely,  and 
was  not,  like  its  principal  competitors,  supported 
by  State  aid  and  or  tonnage  preference. 

The  slump  brought  in  its  train  a  change  in  inter- 
national shipping  policy  from  free  competition  to 
protectionism  which  constitutes  a  serious  threat  to 
Norwegian  interests.  It  should  be  added  that  the 
burdens  of  taxation  borne  by  the  Norwegian  ship- 
ping industry  were  substantially  increased  during 
this  period  owing  to  social  legislation  of  a  far- 
reaching  nature. 

From  1 91 6  onwards  a  number  of  social  reforms 
were  introduced  for  the  benefit  of  seamen  employed 
on  board  Norwegian  ships,  partly  by  legislation 
and  partly  through  voluntary  action  on  the  part 
of  shipowners.  This  was  in  part  the  outcome  of  the 
general  trend  of  sweeping  social  reforms  which 
marked  the  post-war  period  in  Norway.  It  was, 
however,  partly  also  a  recognition  extended  to 
Norwegian  seamen  for  their  heroism  during  the 
War,  when  more  than  2000  of  their  number  fell 
victims  to  the  ruthless  submarine  warfare,  which — 
as  mentioned  above — also  dealt  a  hard  blow  to 
neutral  shipping.  Norwegian  shipowners  showed 
their  appreciation  of  this  war  record  inter  alia  by 
the  creation  of  a  national  fund  of  5  million  dollars, 
the  interest  from  which  is  exclusively  devoted  to 
welfare  work  in  behalf  of  Norwegian  seamen,  such 
as  grants  of  scholarships,  sickness  and  old  age 
benefits,  etc. 

Another  novel  departure  much  appreciated  by 
the  seamen  is  the  provision  of  permanent  ship's 
libraries  for  most  of  the  new  and  many  of  the  old 
ships.    Thus  Norwegian  shipowners  have  set  an 
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WILHELMSES 
LIKES 

FOR  SPEED  AND  SERF1CE 

EXPRESS  FREIGHT, 
MAIL,  AND  PASSENGER  SERVICES 

Africa.  From  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Finland, 
Gdynia  and  other  Baltic  ports  to  Cape  Town,  Mossel  Bay, 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. 

Australia.  Between  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Gdynia  and  other  Baltic  ports,  Hamburg, 
Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Cape  Town  and  other 
South  African  ports  and  Fremantle,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, Sydney,  Newcastle  N.  S.  YV.  Brisbane,  Tasmania, 
New  Zealand. 

British  India.  Between  Norway,  Sweden, 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Lisbon  and  Karachi, 
Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Calcutta,  Rangoon. 

Fill'  East.  Between  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland, 
Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Antwerp,  Lisbon,  Marseilles,  Port 
Sudan  and  Singapore,  Hongkong,  Shanghai,  Yokohama, 
Kobe,  Osaka,  Dairen,  Taku  Bar. 

Dutch  East  Indies.    From  Maccassar, 

Soerabaya  and  Batavia  etc.  to  Norway. 

U.  S.  A.,  Cuba  and  Mexico.  From 

Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  to  Portland,  Boston,  Albany, 
Philadelphia,  Newport  News,  Norfolk  and  Baltimore. 

Between  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Gdynia,  Danzig» 
Finland  and  Savannah,  Havana,  Vera  Cruz,  Tampico, 
New  Orleans,  Galveston,  Houston.  Also  to  and  from 
other  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  Ports  when  sufficient 
cargo  is  offered. 

New  York  —  South  America. 

Between  New  York  and  Rib  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul,  Buenos  Aires. 

New  York  —  Far  East.  Between  New 

York,  Hampton  Roads,  Los  Angeles  and  Philippines, 
China,  Japan. 

4.'f  motorship* 
7  steamers 
2  tankers 

5  netvbuiltlings  (motorships) 
Total  57  vessels,  534  882  tons  1>.  W. 


WILD.  WILHELMSEIS 

OSLO  AND  ORSN/ES   PR  TONSBERG 


example  for  others  to  follow  also  in  this  domain, 
and  approval  of  this  initiative  has  been  voiced  at 
international  congresses  of  librarians. 

The  Authorities  have  shown  their  solicitude  for 
the  seamen  inter  alia  by  regulations  governing  the 
size  of  crews.  Furthermore,  the  system  of  two-men 
per  cabin  was  introduced  on  board  all  Norwegian 
ships  about  twenty  years  ago,  whereas  other  nations 
have  only  recently  adopted  a  somewhat  similar 
arrangement.  The  Norwegian  Authorities  have  also 
sought  to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  seamen  in 
various  other  ways. 

Through  collective  agreements  between  owners' 
and  seamen's  organisations,  the  seamen  have  long 
since  secured  various  privileges,  such  as  vacations 
with  full  pay,  which  for  the  time  being  are  fixed 
at  12  full  working  days  per  annum  for  seamen  of 
subordinate  rank. 

*       *  * 

Before  the  War  Norwegian  shipowners  were 
mainly  interested  in  purchasing  old  ships  which 
other  countries  wished  to  get  off  their  hands,  and 
which  the  Norwegians  were  able  to  operate  because 
operation  costs  were  lower  under  Norwegian  than 
under  foreign  flag.  After  the  War  Norwegian  ship- 
ping was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  seeking  new 
fields  for  its  activities  if  it  was  to  avoid  stagnation 
and  ultimate  collapse.  The  solution  found  to  this 
complicated  problem  consisted  in  a  reversal  of  the 
former  policy  by  basing  the  industry  on  high  class 
tonnage  and  by  resorting  to  specialization  and  con- 
centration on  particular  markets  and  types  of 
vessels. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  Norwegian  merch- 
ant fleet  has  to  compete  in  the  international  freight 
market  with  the  great  World  Powers.  Several  of 
these  Powers  dispose  of  almost  unlimited  economic 
resources,  and  some  have  as  a  natural  field  for  their 
activities  a  whole  world  of  their  own,  subjected  to 
their  political  control  and  policy  of  subvention. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasize  in  this  connection 
that  Norway  unreservedly  practises  the  economic 
principles  that  she  would  like  to  see  adopted, by  other 
countries,  i.  e.  full  liberty  for  ships  of  whatever 
nationality  to  compete  for  shipments  to  and  from 
any  country. 

It  is  a  characteristic  feature  of  the  Norwegian 
merchant  fleet  that  it  has  been  built  up  on  demo- 
cratic lines.  One  may  count  on  the  fingers  of  one 
hand  the  Norwegian  shipowning  firms  which  possess 
a  fleet  exceeding  100,000  gross  tons,  and  not  more 
than  eleven  companies  have  a  fleet  of  50,000  tons 
and  over.  According  "to  official  statistics  there  are 
in  all  about  500  Norwegian  shipowning  firms.  The 
greater  part  of  these  managing  firms  handle  from  1 
to  3 — 4  ships. 

There  are  in  Norway  no  signs  of  any  tendency 
towards  concentration  of  shipping  interests  in  large 
concerns,  as  has  been  the  case  in  other  countries. 
On  the  contrary,  developments  in  recent  years  have 
been  characterized  by  geographical  decentralization 
and  by  the  distribution  of  shipping  interests  among 
an  increasing  numbe;  of  shipowning  firms. 


••ft 


Foreigners  will  no  doubt  find  it  rather  hard  to 
grasp  the  fact  that  a  nation  of  less  than  three  mil- 
lion people,  i.  e.  less  than  half  the  population  of 
New  York,  in  our  days  can  maintain  its  position 
as  the  world's  third  or  fourth  greatest  shipping 
nation,  and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Norwegian 
shipping  lacks  the  support  offered  by  extensive 
colonial  possessions,  and  that  only  a  small  part  of 
the  fleet  is  able  to  find  employment  in  traffic  to  and 
from  the  home  country. 

This  position  is  not  due  to  mere  chance.  It  is 
not  a  forced,  artificial  growth  of  the  hot-house 
variety.  It  owes  nothing  to  such  stimulants  as  sub- 
sidies, flag  discrimination,  or  other  forms  of  state 
aid.  On  the  contrary,  the  attitude  assumed  by  the 
Norwegian  Authorities  with  regard  to  the  shipping 
industry  was  in  1937  defined  by  the  U.  S.  Maritime 
Commission  in  the  following  terms: 

"The  Norwegian  Government  regards  shipping 
as  a  source  of  tax  revenue  rather  than  as  an 
industry  needing  extensive  protection." 

The  truth  of  this  statement  is  borne  out  by  offi- 
cial computations  according  to  which,  in  the  year 
1934.  no  less  than  44.3  per  cent,  of  the  total  net 
earnings  of  Norwegian  shipping  companies  was 
absorbed  by  direct  taxes  to  the  State  and  Muni- 
cipality. 

In  extraordinary  circumstances,  the  dependence 
of  Norway  on  her  shipping  industry  is  strikingly 
revealed.  Thus  during  the  World  War  the  shipping 
industry  paid  about  three-fifths  of  all  direct  taxes. 
To  this  should  be  added  such  special  contributions 
as  the  transportation  of  goods  to  Norway  at  freights 
substantially  below  those  obtainable  in  other  trades. 

That  the  Norwegian  shipping  industry,  in  spite 
of  these  burdens,  and  notwithstanding  the  ever 
changing  impact  of  outside  influences,  has  been  able 
to  maintain  its  position,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
Norwegians  are  compelled  to  seek  a  living  on  the 
sea,  and  that  this  necessity  has  developed  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  seaman's  calling.  Thus  a  class  of 
seamen  of  outstanding  ability  has  been  created,  and 
it  is  to  the  same  circumstances  that  Norwegian 
shipowners  owe  their  initiative  and  pioneering  spirit. 

These  qualities  have  made  Norwegian  shipping 
services  valuable  to  countries  lacking  sufficient 
tonnage  of  their  own.  Important  export  industries 
in  foreign  countries  have  been  built  up  or  expanded, 
supported  by  Norwegian  transport  facilities  at 
times  when  only  the  Norwegian  owners  have  been 
willing  to  face  the  risk  of  engaging  in  a  new 
trade.  The  world  at  large  has  also  greatly  benefited 
from  the  adaptability  of  Norwegian  owners  to 
quickly  changing  requirements  in  any  trade  or 
water,  both  as  regards  quantity  and  special  type  of 
tonnage. 

The  dependence  on  the  sea  and  on  an  important 
industry  partly  carried  on  in  remote  corners  of  the 
world  is  reflected  in  a  dominant  trait  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  Norwegian  people:  Norway — this  far- 
flung  but  sparsely  populated  country — is  perhaps  the 
most  internationally  minded  country  in  the  world. 

If  one  tries  to  find  a  measure  for  the  inter- 
national character  of  Norway's  activities  and  of 
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5  NOKWA1'  Cltl  INKS 


ON  THE 


"STELLA  POLARIS" 

The  Ideal  Cruise  Ship 
FOR  NORWAY  FJORDS,  NORTH 
CAPE  and  MIDNIGHT  SUN 


Starting  from  Calais  in  France  and  from  Har- 
wich in  England  on  June  ist  and  June  14th, 
June  29th  and  July  14th. 


Also  on  July  29th  Including  Spitsbergen. 


August  19th  Baltic  Cruise  to  Northern  Capitals. 


Autumn  Cruise  to  the  Canary  Isles. 


From  New  York  Christmas  and  New  Year 
Cruises  to  the  West  Indies. 


From  New  York  January,  1940  —  the  Ninth 
Around  the  World  Cruise  to  South  Sea  Islands, 
India,  South  Africa,  etc. 

For  Descriptive  Booklet  —  Your  Travel  Agent  or 

B.  A  X.  LINE  INC., 

580,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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her  whole  outlook,  one  will  be  surprised  and  im- 
pressed by  the  result.  Norway  has  per  head  of 
population  not  only  the  largest  merchant  fleet  in 
the  world,  but  comes  very  near  to  having  the  largest 
foreign  trade  as  well.  These  two  things  go  together. 
Thus  Norway  is  a  country  with  a  large  import  trade. 
The  country  has  during  the  last  18  years  imported 
nearly  i*A  billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  more  than 
it  has  exported.  But  this  has  only  been  made  possible 
by  the  country's  shipping  industry  and  whaling 
activities  in  the  Antarctic.  The  earnings  of  the  ship- 
ping industry  alone  cover  in  most  years  the  whole 
deficit  in  the  country's  trade  balance  and  sometimes 
still  leave  something  over.  It  is  because  the  country 
has  a  large  shipping  industry  that  it  can  afford  to 
buy  such  large  quantities  of  foreign  goods.  Norway 
thus  affords  striking  proof  of  the  soundness  of  the 
general  principle  defended  by  Mr.  Wallace,  the 
American  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in  a  statement 
on  foreign  trade  made  in  1934: 

"  We  can  not  hope  to  profit  from  exports 

unless  we  are  willing  to  take  imports  in  payment. 
This  applies  to  single  "invisible"  imports  in  the 
form  of  shipping  services  rendered  by  foreigners  as 
well  as  to  commodity  imports. 

  In  a  sense  -too,  allowing  foreigners  to 

carry  a  large  percentage  of  our  trade  promotes  our 
commodity  exports,  for  it  means  that  foreigners 
have  more  purchasing  power  with  which  to  buy 
them." 


No  people  can  build  up  a  satisfactory  existence 
for  itself  on  the  basis  of  autarchy.  It  is  the  profits 
earned  in  the  foreign  field  of  work  which  make  it 
possible  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  individual  citi- 
zens beyond  the  barest  necessaries  of  life.  In  Den- 
mark it  is  a  highly  industrialized  agriculture  with  a 
large  export  surplus  that  meets  these  demands.  In 
Sweden  it  is  the  manufacturing  industries,  in  Fin- 
land the  forests,  in  Iceland  the  fisheries,  in  England 
and  some  continental  countries  it  is  the  colonial 
empires  overseas. 

In  Norway  it  is  the  shipping  industry  which  is 
the  leading  export  industry.  Its  gross  earnings  were 
in  1937  probably  ten  times  as  large  as  those  of  the 
fishing  industry,  and  at  least  as  large  as  the  total 
yield  of  agriculture  and  forestry  added  together. 
The  shipping  industry  is  Norway's  colonial  posses- 
sion— "Norway's  floating  empire" — as  the  London 
"Times"  put  it  on  a  recent  occasion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  view  so  ably  expounded 
by  Mr.  Wallace  will  prevail  not  only  in  the  new 
world,  but  also  in  the  old.  It  is  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  which  in  the  course  of  a  few  decades 
has  carried  the  world  far  along  the  road  of 
progress.  One  must  believe  that  mankind  will  have 
the  good  sense  to  return  to  a  way  of  life  in  which 
intercourse  between  nations,  as  between  individuals, 
is  based  on  mutual  tolerance  and  mutual  respect  for 
any  special  qualifications  each  may  possess. 


OWNERS :  OLSEN  &  UGELSTAD  —  OSLO 

U.  K. /Rotterdam /Antwerp  and  Scandinavian  Ports  —  Great  Lakes  and 
vice  versa  regular  direct  all  water  service  by  modern  fast  cargo-liners. 


General  Agents  Scandinavia: 
HJALMAR  BJORGE,  Oslo 

General  Agents  Lakes: 
GREAT  LAKES  TRANS- 
ATLANTIC INC.,  Chicago 


General  Agents  Continent: 
FJELL  LINE,  Rotterdam 

Agents  London: 

TATHAM,  BROMAGE 
&    CO.    LTD.,  London 


Agents  Montreal: 
J.  BROCK  SHIPPING  COMPANY 
Montreal 
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General  Agent  d  for 
Pacific  Coadt: 
Sudden  eJ  Chrittcndon, 
San  Francidco. 

New  York  Agent*: 
Dicbmann,       right  c3 
Pugb,  Inc. 


PACIFIC  COAST  -  ASIATIC  SERVICE 

Fast  Freight-  and  Passenger  Service  to  The  Philippines, 
Hongkong,  Saigon,  Straits  and  Dutch  East  Indies  Ports 
and  return  from  Singapore,  D.  E.  I.,  Ph.  Isls.  and  Hong- 
kong direct  to  California  and  North  West  Ports.    —  — 

Owners:  A.  F.  Klavenedd  e3  Co.,  AJd,  Ly taker,  Odo,  Norway. 


FORGED 
ROLLED 
COLD  ROLLED 


High  grade  Carbon  &  Alloy  Steels. 

High  speed  Steels. 
Hollow  &  solid  Drill  Steel. 


Stavanger  Electro  Staalverk  A/s 

jORPELAND  —  NORWAY 


0NDENFOELDSKE 

PRINtl H%  «AT|  1    <r  OSLO  -O- 

Det  Sandenfjelds  Norske  Dampskibsselskab 

Cargo  and  Pauenger  Services: 

Hamburg— Kiel— Oslo  and  vice  versa  weekly.  Bremen- 
Oslo— East  Norway  and  vice  versa  weekly.  Hamburg— 
Kristianssand— East  Norway  and  vice  versa  fortnightly. 

Hamburg  Agent:  Rob.  M.  Sloman  jr. 
Bremen  Agent:  Herman  Daueltberg. 


STROM  MEN  STAINLESS  STEEL 
SR  4 
SHIP  PROPELLERS 

Our  Electro  Stainless  Steel  SR  4 
is  the  most  ideal  material  for  Ship 
Propellers  —  50%  stronger  than 
ordinary  steel  —  no  corrosion  —  no 
galvanic  action  —  Pitch  guaranteed. 
Highest  obtainable  efficiency  and 
economy.  —  These  propellers  have 
been  tried  out  for  years  on  vessels 
of  various  sizes  under  the  most 
severe  conditions  and  with  excel- 
lent results.  —  Let  us  have  your 
enquiry  for  further  details. 

A-S  STROMMENS  VOKSTED 

STROMMEN  -  NORWAY 

The  first  Steel  Foundry  in  Scandinavia 
approved  by  British  Lloyds  (since  1903) 


Den  Skandinaviske  Bstaf  rika  Linje 

(The  Soandlnavien  Eatt  Africa  Line  Managing 


Owners:  The  Norwegian  America  Line.) 

'T'*     "T*  *    '  "T*     *^  *    '^y^T    *^*  "^P* 


For  Freight,  Ac.  apply  to  Head  office  in  Oslo, 
Telegrams:  Eastafrlc  or,  Local  agents:  London: 
Keller,  Bryant  &  Co.,  9/13,  Fenchurch  Build- 
ing, Fenchurch  Street.  Paris:  Agence 
Fred.  Olsen  &  Cie.  1,  Rue  de  Clichy.  — 
Regular  Service  from  Scandinavia  (including 
Denmark  and  Finland)  also  Antwerp,  Dunkirk 
and  Bordeaux  to  West-Africa,  East-Africa,  Mada- 
gascar, Reunion  and  Mauritius,  and  vice  versa. 


THE  LAND  OF  THE  MIDNIGHT  SUN 

Norway  as  a  Tourist  Country. 


It  is  not  merely  an  assertion  but  a  fact  that 
Norway  is  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  interesting 
tourist  countries  in  the  world.  The  country  has 
scenery  of  quite  exceptional  beauty  and  variety  as 
well  as  a  favourable  geographical  situation,  and  the 
Norwegians  are  a  kindly  and  capable  people  with 
very  ancient  cultural  traditions. 

Norway  derives  her  favourable  climate  from  the 
fact  that  the  country  faces  the  Atlantic  and  the 
Norwegian  Sea,  which  are  heated  by  the  Gulf  Stream. 
The  winter  is  not  severe,  the  weather  being  just 
cold  enough  for  the  practice  of  all  kinds  of  winter 
sports,  particularly  ski-ing  and  skating,  which  here 
have  their  natural  home.  The  summer  is  never  so 
warm  that  one  need  worry  about  the  heat.  Summer 
temperatures  are  invariably  pleasant  all  along  the 
extensive  coast  up  to  North  Cape.  In  the  interior 
summer  temperatures  are  somewhat  higher,  but 
never  so  high  as  to  make  out-door  sports  or  travel 
uncomfortable.  June  and  July,  which  may  be 
intensely  hot  months  in  the  United  States  and  in 
South  and  Central  Europe,  is  the  best  and  loveliest 
part  of  the  year  in  Norway  with  abundant  sunlight, 
long  days,  and  an  ideal  temperature. 

In  Northern  Norway  the  midnight  sun  lends  to  the 
country  a  peculiar  charm  which  delights  and  thrills 


The  Midnight  Sun  in  Northern  Norway. 
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the  tourist.  The  midnight  sun  may  be  seen  also  in 
other  countries  in  the  same  latitude,  but  there  is  no 
other  country  where  the  climate  under  the  midnight 
sun  is  more  benign,  or  where  its  splendours  are 
within  such  easy  reach  or  may  be  admired  to  better 
advantage,  than  in  Northern  Norway  with  its 
marvellous  scenery,  deep  fjords,  towering  mount- 
ains and  innumerable  islands.  Big  and  small  tourist 
and  coastal  steamers  ply  on  the  coast  and  fjords, 
and  motor-roads  penetrate  far  into  the  wonderland. 
Thousands  of  travellers  arc  visiting  these  parts 
during  the  bright  summer  months. 

At  North  Cape  the  sun  may  be  seen  at  midnight 
already  on  the  14th  of  May  and  remains  above  the 
horizon  continuously  until  July  29th.  At  Tromso 
the  sun  shines  day  and  night  from  May  21st  to  July 
23rd.  At  Bodo,  further  south,  the  midnight  sun  may 
be  seen  from  June  5th  to  July  9th.  Many  tourists 
now  go  as  far  as  Svalbard  (Spitzbergen).  At  Green 
Harbour  in  Svalbard  the  sun  remains  above  the 
horizon  from  April  19th  to  August  2  3rd  ^'August 
is  a  particularly  lovely  month  in  Northern  Norway. 
The  sun  is  no  longer  up  at  midnight,  but  the  days 
are  still  long  and  the  nights  are  short  and  light. 

Characteristic  of  Norway  as  a  tourist  country  is 
also  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  country  is 
wholly  unspoilt  by  industrial  development.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  country  is  very  sparsely 
populated.  Norway  has  a  superficies  a  good  deal 
larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  but  has  not  more 
than  2.9  million  inhabitants.  Norwegian  industry, 
though  important  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  mainly  concentrated 
in  the  towns  and  a  few  industrial  areas,  while  large 
tracts  of  the  country — fjords,  valleys,  mountain 
plateaus  and  coastal  districts  are  wholly  untouched 
by  industrial  activity.  It  has  been  said  that  Nor- 
way is  a  country  of  farmers,  which  is  quite  true. 
Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry.  However,  the 
farms  lie,  as  a  rule,  scattered  over  the  valleys  and 
districts.  Only  in  Trendelag  and  in  the  counties 
bordering  on  the  Oslo  Fjord  are  the  areas  of  tilled 
land  larger  and  more  continuous.  Of  Norway's 
total  superficies  (322,600  square  kilometres)  only 
2.5  per  cent  is  tilled  land,  while  24  per  cent  is 
covered  by  forest.  The  rest  of  the  country  consists 
of  uncultivated  areas  in  lowland  and  upland  and 
of  lakes.  However,  the  undeveloped  parts  of  the 
country  arc  neither  desolate  nor  inaccessible.  Nor- 
way is  covered  by  a  net-work  of  railways  and  motor- 
roads  which  lead  through  valleys,  along  fjordsides, 
and  across  mountains.  Rivers  and  mountain  lakes 
offering  excellent  sport  are  within  easy  reach,  and 
so  are  the  highlands  and  mountain  plateaus  which 
are  the  favourite  haunts  of  the  hiker.  On  the  higher 
mountain  plateaus  wild  and  domesticated  reindeer 
stray  in  large  herds,  while  cows  and  horses  may  be 
seen  grazing  near  distant  outfarms.  The  scene  pre- 
sented is  the  perfect  picture  of  bucolic  peace. 

Western  and  Northern  Norway  have  most  to. 


offer  the  tourist  in  the  way  of  magnificent  scenery. 
It  is  above  all  the  three  towns  of  Bergen,  Stavanger, 
and  Aalesund  which  are  the  natural  starting  points* 
for  tours  through  the  tourist  districts  of  Western 
Norway. 

Stavanger — an  attactive  seaport  in  south-west 
Norway,  known  throughout  the  world  for  its  can- 
ning industry — lies  within  easy  reach  of  the  scenic 
fjords  of  Rogaland.  A  trip  up  the  Lysefjord  or  up 
the  Boknfjord  to  Sand  and  further  on  to  Roldal 
makes  a  particularly  interesting  excursion  that  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Near  Stavanger  lies  Sola 
airport  which  in  summer  is  connected  by  daily  air 
services  with  Newcastle,  Bergen  and  Oslo. 

Bergen,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
celebrated  tourist  districts  of  Hardanger,  Sogn,  and 
Nordfjord,  has  old  traditions  as  a  tourist  centre. 
Bergen  is  connected  by  rail  with  Voss,  an  idyllic 
settlement  amid  beautiful  surroundings  possessing 
several  excellent  hotels.  From  Voss  one  may 
continue  by  rail  across  the  mountains  to  Oslo,  or 
else  take  the  electric  railway  south  to  Eide  in  lovely 
Hardanger.  This  latter  place  is  connected  by 
regular  steamship  service  with  Odda  at  the  head  of 
the  Sorfjord,  and  with  Eidfjord  whence  one  may 
motor  up  the  wild  Maabodal,  past  Voringfossen 
(waterfall)  and  further  on  across  the  Hardanger 
Plateau  to  Haugastol  on  the  Bergen — Oslo  railway. 
Voss  is  also  connected  with  Sogn  by  a  motor-road 
via  Stalheim  to  Gudvangen  where  one  may  board 
the  steamers  plying  on  the  Sognefjord,  the  largest 
of  the  famous  western  fjords.  Balholm  with  its 
large  hotel  is  one  of  the  most  popular  resorts  in 
Sogn.  There  are  daily  sailings  by  excellent  steamers 
from  Bergen  to  the  inner  Nordfjord  which  is  also 
very  popular  with  tourists.  The  hotels  of  the  district 
enjoy  an  excellent  reputation.  Singer,  the  well- 
known  painter  from  Pittsburgh,  has  lived  at  Olden 
in  Nordfjord  for  a  great  many  years  and  has 
painted  the  most  lovely  landscapes  from  the  district. 

Aalesund  is  the  centre  of  the  tourist  traffic  in  the 
picturesque  Sunnmor.  Cars  or  comfortable  local 
steamers  take  the  traveller  to  the  wild  picturesque 
fjords:  0rsta  fjord,  Hjorund  fjord,  Stor  fjord,  Nor- 
dal  fjord  and  Geiranger.  The  last  named  is  held  by 
many  to  be  the  pearl  among  the  tourist  attractions 
of  Western  Norway.  From  Geiranger  one  may  go 
by  car  across  the  mountains  to  the  inner  part  of 
Nordfjord  or  continue  over  the  mountains  to  the 
valley  Gudbrandsdalen.  On  the  Nordal  fjord  lies 
Sylte  in  the  valley  Valdalen,  whence  a  new  motor- 
road  leads  across  the  high  mountains  to  the  valley 
Romsdalen.  This  road  has  already  become  deservedly 
popular. 

Molde — the  town  of  roses — is  another  well- 
known  tourist  resort  which  stands  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  lovely  Romsdal  fjord.  From  Molde 
one  may  go  by  steamer  to  Aandalsnes,  the 
terminus  of  the  Rauma  railway.  Excellent  motor- 
roads  connect  Molde  with  the  fjords  of  Nordmor 
which  yield  to  none  of  the  western  fjords  in  scenic 
grandeur. 

The  tourist,  who  feels  like  spending  a  few  days 
in  comfort  and  peace  without  having  to  resort  ro 
the  big  hotels,  will  everywhere  in  the  western  fjords 


find  small  but  very  clean  and  good  hotels  offering 
excellent  fare  and  service  at  moderate  rates.  These 
small  but  comfortable  hotels  may  be  heartily  recom- 
mended. They  are  frequented  by  people  in  all 
walks  of  life,  from  the  British  peer  and  American 
university  professor  to  their  countrymen  in  more 
modest  positions,  and  all  are  made  comfortable  and 
get  the  most  out  of  their  holiday. 

Trondheim  is  the  centre  of  the  rich  and  attractive 
counties  of  Trondelag.  It  is  a  very  pleasant  town 
with  a  number  of  excellent  hotels.  The  splendid 
Trondheim  Cathedral  is  of  special  interest.  The 
lovely  districts  of  Inn-Trondelag  and  Nord-Tronde- 
lag  may  be  easily  reached  by  rail,  road  or  steamer, 
brom  Trondheim  one  may  continue  by  steamer  to 
Northern  Norway.  The  ordinary  tourist  will  prefer 
to  go  by  the  comfortable  steamers  of  the  coastal 
express  service.  The  trip  through  the  skerries  and 
islets  of  Northern  Norway  from  Fielgeland,  past 
the  Lofoten  islands  with  their  towering  range  of 
pointed  peaks,  and  further  on  through  the  counties 
of  Troms  and  Finnmark  to  the  North  Cape  is  a 
unique  experience.  Once  in  Northern  Norway  it  is 
advisable,  if  one  can  possibly  spare  the  time,  to 
include  Svalbard  (Spitzbergen)  in  one's  itinerary. 
During  the  summer  seasom  a  regular  steamship 
service  is  maintained  between  Tromso  and  the 
principal  points  of  interest  in  West-Spitzbergen,  an 
imposing  Arctic  country  of  a  typically  Alpine  aspect. 

Oslo  has  become  an  important  tourist  centre  in 
recent  years,  and  large  numbers  of  foreigners  visit 


The  Geirangerfjord  in  Sunnmere. 
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When  planning  your  holidays  1939  —  remember 


our 


NORTH  CAPE 


and 


Midnight  Sun 


Cruises. 


All  inclusive  cruises,  8  to  12  days'  duration,  from  Bergen 
or  Trondheim  to  North  Cape,  Kirkenes,  and  return. 

Frequent  stops  at  intermediate  ports.  —  Delightful  shore 
excursions,  of  which  we  particularly  mention  the  overland 
tour  to  KarasjoK,  Capital  of  the  Lapplanders. 
The  itinerary  includes  the  best  that  Norway  can  offer. 

Travel  by  one  of  the  well-appointed  steamers: 

"PRINS  OLAV"  —  "PRINSESSE  RAGNHILD" 
"DROWNING  MAUD"  —  "KONG  HARALD"  —  "SIGURD  JARL" 


Excellent  connection  with 
steamers  from  and  to  Newcastle 
o  T. 

Information  and  illustrated 
booklets  obtainable  from  all 
leading  travel  bureaus  or  direct 
from  : 


NORDENFJELDSKE  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY 

TRONDHEIM.  NORWAY  —  Telegrams:  "Nordenfjeldske" 


Balholm  in  Sogn. 


the  city  both  during  the  summer  and  winter  season. 
The  capital  of  Norway  is  charmingly  situated  at 
the  head  of  the  beautiful  Oslo  fjord.  Right  outside 
the  city  limit  lies  Nordmarka,  a  winter  sports  terrain 
which  on  a  winter  Sunday  presents  a  scene  of  great 
animation,  the  like  of  which  is  hardly  found  any- 
where else  in  the  world.  The  town  has  many  rare 
and  interesting  sights  to  offer  visitors,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  the  Folk  Museum  at  Bygdoy 
with  the  famous  Viking  ships,  and  "Fram",  the 
ship  used  by  Nansen  and  Roald  Amundsen  on  their 
voyages  of  Polar  exploration.  Museums  and  collec- 
tions containing  art  treasures  of  great  value  (works 
by  the  painter  Edvard  Munch,  the  sculptor  Vige- 
land,  etc.).  Oslo  has  excellent  rail  and  road  connec- 
tions with  the  much  frequented  tourist  districts  of 
Gudbrandsdal,  Valdres,  Hallingdal,  Numedal  and 
Telemark.  The  traveller  will  find  in  these  valleys 
big  modern  hotels  which  have  won  international 
renown  as  much  for  the  scenery  which  they  have 
to  offer  as  for  their  courteous  service  and  excellent 
cuisine. 

In  Southern  Norway  Kristiansand  and  Setesdalen 
have  become  important  tourist  centres  in  recent 
years.  Setesdalen  is  a  valley  of  great  natural  beauty 
where  people  to  a  large  extent  have  preserved  their 
ancient  customs  and  dress  in  the  old  peasant  style. 
A  big  new  hotel,  which  has  been  built  at  the  head 
of  the  valley,  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation.  A  new 
road  connects  Setesdalen  with  Telemark,  so  that 
Setesdalen  may  now  be  easily  reached  also  from  that 
direction. 

The  state  of  development  of  a  country's  com- 
munications is  a  matter  of  great  importance  to  the 
prospective  tourist,  and  Norway  is  in  the  happy 
position  of  having  a  railway  system  of  the  highest 
quality,  with  main  lines  extending  to  all  the  more 
important  districts.  The  Bergen — Oslo  railway  is, 
besides,  a  tourist  attraction  of  no  mean  order.  Its 
passage  across  the  high  mountains  is  without  parallel 
in  Europe.  The  Dovre  railway  connecting  Oslo 
with  Trondheim,  with  a  branch  line,  the  Rauma 
railway,  extending  to  Aandalsnes  on  the  Romsdal 
fjord,  also  runs  through  some  of  the  loveliest  parts 
of  Norway.  The  Serland  (South  Coast)  railway  has 
just  been  completed  as  far  as  Kristiansand,  and  will 
in  a  few  years  time  be  extended  to  Stavanger.  The 
rolling  stock  of  the  Norwegian  railways  is  of  a  high 
quality.  Night  trains  have  sleeping  cars  and  day 
trains  have  dining  cars  on  all  routes  ot  any  length. 

The  roads  are  good,  and  bus  services  are  available 
nearly  everywhere.  Excellent  steamers  serve  the 
coast  and  the  larger  fjords.  Det  Nordenfjeldske 
Steamship  Co.  and  Vcsteraalens  Steamship  Co. 
operate  a  regular  service  of  tourist  liners  to  North- 
ern Norway.  And  those  who  have  little  time  to 
spare  may  avail  themselves  of  the  air  service  which, 
following  the  coast,  connects  Oslo  with  Kristian- 
sand, Stavanger,  Bergen,  Trondheim,  and  Tromso  in 
the  far  north. 

Norway's  communications  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  are  exceptionally  good.  The  country  possesses 
the  fourth,  if  not  the  third,  largest  merchant  fleet 
in  the  world  (4.5  million  gross  reg.tons),  and 
maintains  regular  shipping  services  to  the  United 
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States,  Great  Britain,  and  the  Continent  by  a  fleet 
of  luxurious  tourist  liners.  The  best  and  cheapest 
connection  between  Norway  and  the  United  States 
is  by  the  vessels  of  the  Norwegian  America  Line. 
The  three  comfortable  liners  of  this  company,  "Oslo- 
ijord",  "Stavangcrf  jord"  and  "Bcrgcnsfjord"  handle 
the  passenger  traffic  between  the  United  States  and 
Norway.  The  "Oslofjord"  is  a  brand-new  ship 
placed  in  the  service  in  1 93S.  The  "Stavangcrt jord" 
was  overhauled  and  modernised  last  winter.  The 
traveller  is  sure  to  have  a  pleasant  and  comfortable 
passage  in  either  of  these  ships. 

Four  big  new  passenger  liners  handle  the  traffic 
between  Norway  and  Great  Britain.  The  service 
Oslo — Newcastle  is  maintained  by  the  two  nevi 
ships  "Black  Prince"  and  "Black  Watch",  owned 
by  Messrs.  Fred.  Olsen  &  Co.,  while  the 
Bergenske  Steamship  Co.  operates  a  service  on  the 
route  Bergen — Newcastle  with  its  two  new  liners, 
the  "Vega"  and  the  "Venus".  Messrs.  Fred  Olsen  cv 
Co.  also  operate  a  regular  service  Oslo — Antwerp 
with  new  and  modern  ships,  as  well  as  a  service  to 
Rotterdam.  The  Bergenske  Steamship  Co.  maintains 
regular  sailings  to  Rotterdam  and  Hamburg,  while 
the  Sondenfjelds  Norske  Steamship  Co.  operates  an 
old-established  liner  service  Oslo — Hamburg. 

Norway's  pavilion  at  the  World's  Fair  in  New 
York  will  have  a  special  section  devoted  to  travel 
and  tourism,  which  will  present  a  survey  of  Nor- 
way's attractions  as  a  tourist  country.  Visitors  to 
the  Fair  will  here  receive  any  assistance  needed  in 
the  planning  of  a  Norwegian  holiday. 


To  Northern  Norway,  North  Cape 
and  the  Midnight  Sun. 

Marvellous  summer  cruises  in  sheltered  waters  to  the 
wonderland  tar  north  of  the  Arctic  circle,  whore  in  the 
summertime  the  sun  never  sets.  20  departures  in  June,  |ul\, 
and  August  bv  the  comfortable  steamers  "LOFOTEN**, 
"FINMARKEN"  and  "RICH ARD  WITH Last  Sum- 
mer the  number  of  American  tourists  travelling  b\  our 
steamers  far  exceeded  that  of  anv  other  nationality. 
All    particulars    and    booklets    in    the    travel  bureaus. 

Vesteraalens  Dampskibsselskab 

STOK.M  A  RKNES 


Reine  in  Lufoten. 
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NORWAY,  THE  COUNTRY  FOR  WINTER 
SPORTS  AND  WINTER  SPORTS  EQUIPMENT 


A  Norwegian  girl  skier  negotiating  a  gate 
in  great  style. 


Such  news  items  as:  "The  ski  jumping  champion- 
ship of  the  world  was  carried  off  by  Burger  Ruud, 
Norway";  "The  world's  speed  skating  record  over 
5000  metres  was  beaten  by  Ivar  Ballangrud,  Nor- 
way in  8.17.2";  "The  Olympic  figure  skating  cham- 
pionship for  ladies  went  to  Sonja  Henie,  Norway", 
and  similar  reports  of  Norwegian  ski-ing  and  skating 
triumphs  have  now  appeared  in  the  world  press  with 
great  regularity  over  a  long  period  of  years. 

One  has  become  so  accustomed  to  this  that  one 
takes  it  for  granted  that  wherever  there  is  question 
of  winter  sports,  the  Norwegians  should  come  out 
on  top,  and  it  has  created  something  of  a  sensation 
each  time  a  competitor  from  another  country  has 
managed  to  place  himself  before  the  best  Nor- 
wegians. 

When  the  representatives  of  a  small  country  like 
Norway  with  its  three  million  inhabitants  can 
maintain  for  years  on  end  an  unchallenged  position 
of  this  kind,  it  must  be  due  to  very  special  reasons. 

People  may  have  been  aware  of  the  ract  that 
Norway  has  a  long  winter,  but  the  idea  that  the 
country  must  also  offer  quite  exceptional  conditions 


for  winter  sports  has  hardly  occurred  to  them.  This 
may  have  been  parti)  due  to  the  fact  that  Norway 
until  a  lew  years  ago  did  little  or  nothing  to 
encourage  the  new  branch  of  ski-ing  called  slalom. 
The  impression  was  received  abroad  that  Norway- 
did  not  dispose  of  suitable  terrain  for  this  sport, 
which  in  a  short  time  gained  great  popularity 
throughout  the  world.  The  opinion  was,  moreover, 
widely  held  that  the  country  did  not  offer  suitable 
conditions  for  the  common  run  of  skiers,  but  only 
for  experts  wrho,  with  little  or  np  training,  could 
master  the  extensive  reaches,  the  long  frozen  lakes, 
the  accidented  forest  country  and  jumps  of  every 
size. 

However,  wrhen  the  slalom  sport  was  taken  up 
again  in  this  country  the  choicest  terrain  was  found 
also  for  this  branch  of  ski-ing,  and  Norway  has 
gradually  come  to  be  vlewred  in  a  different  light 
abroad.  Not  only  experts,  but  also  skiers  of  average 
ability  as  well  as  beginners  from  a  great  many 
countries  have  found  their  way  to  Norway  during 
the  winter  season,  and  that  they  have  found  con- 
ditions satisfactory  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that 
they  usually  return  year  after  year  bringing  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

Norway  is  the  home  of  ski-ing  where — it  is  safe 
to  assume — slalom  was  practised  already  a  thousand 
years  ago.  Thus  it  is  stated  in  a  narrative  from 
that  time  that  King  Olav  Trygvasson  could  run  on 
skis  faster  than  any  other  man.  If  ski-ing  was  then 
more  of  a  virtue  of  necessity  than  it  is  to-day,  it 
wras,  as  we  see,  at  the  same  time  a  kingly  sport,  and 
this  it  has  become  again  in  our  own  days.  The  sport 
of  ski-ing  in  modern  times  originated  in  the  Nor- 
wegian district  of  Telemark  about  70  years  ago. 
Members  of  the  royal  family  are  to-day  interested 
participants  in  the  sport,  and  Crown  Prince  Olav's 
splendid  performances  in  the  biggest  ski-ing  tourna- 
ments some  few  years  ago  are  still  in  fresh  memory. 

That  the  Norwegians  are  a  people  of  skiers  is  a 
statement,  the  truth  of  which  can  be  verified  on  any 
winter  Sunday  in  Oslo,  when  one  quarter  of  the 
city's  population  of  300  000  inhabitants  sally  forth 
to  disport  themselves  in  the  surrounding  country  of 
excellent  ski-ing  terrain,  the  like  of  wrhich  is  not 
found  in  any  other  capital  so  close  by.  But  here,  as 
well  as  in  the  many  beautiful  Norwegian  vallej  S, 
the  terrain  consists  of  highly  accidented  forest 
country.  However,  when  one  comes  as  high  up  as 
1800 — 2000  feet  above  s.  1.  the  forests  are  left  behind, 
and  there  is  open  country  with  rounded  hills,  though 
in  some  places,  particularly  in  the  western  districts, 
the  country  assumes  a  typically  Alpine  aspect. 

Thus  Norway  possesses  a  ski-ing  terrain  which 
offers  skiers  unsurpassed  opportunities  for  all-round 
ski-ing,  which  goes  far  to  explain  why  Norwegian 
skiers  in  the  course  ot  generations  have  learnt  to  use 
theif  skis  better  than  all  other  people.  And  not  only 
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the  terrain,  but  also  climatic  and  snow  conditions 
arc  highly  favourable.  As  early  as  on  the  ist  ol 
January  the  sun  is  up  for  6  hours,  and  in  the  middle 
of  March  it  is  up  for  12  hours,  so  there  is  no  lack 
of  sun  and  light,  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected  in  a  country  so  far  north. 

Snow  conditions  in  Norway  are  undoubted!-, 
better  than  in  other  countries,  which  is  due  CO  l 
plentiful  supply  of  snow  over  the  greater  part  ol 
the  country,  and  to  the  fact  that  most  slopes  and 
mountain  sides  used  for  ski-ing  look  east  or  north 
and  are  thus  less  exposed  to  the  sunlight.  This,  in 
connection  with  an  even  temperature  ju\t  on  the 
right  side  of  the  freezing  point,  makes  it  possible  EO 
offer  the  skier  one  of  the  things  he  most  appreciates, 
i.  c.  the  light,  dry  snow  or  so-called  silk  snow  or 
powder  snow. 

To  this  should  be  added  that  almost  everywhere 
in  Norway  the  ski-ing  terrain  is  within  easy  reach — ■ 
is,  so  to  speak,  at  your  very  doorstep  whether  you 
live  south,  east,  west  or  north,  whether  vou  stay  near 
the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  down  in  the  \  allevs  or 
up  in  the  high  mountains. 

And  if  one  feels  like  changing  over  to  a  different 
terrain  from  the  one  immediately  accessible,  this  is 
easily  done,  thanks  to  the  excellent  communications 
of  the  country,  which  are  fuily  on  a  par  with  the  best 
that  is  offered  abroad.  The  Norwegian  winter  sport 
hotels  have  already  gained  a  wide  reputation,  not 
least  for  their  excellent  cuisine.  They  have  modern 
appointments  and  every  comfort,  and  arc  distin- 
guished by  a  home-like  atmosphere  which  sets  them 
in  a  class  apart.  All  the  larger  hotels  have  a  ski 
instructor  who  has  to  pass  a  test  before  he  is  allowed 
to  take  up  teaching.  Instruction  is  given  according 
10  the  Norwegian  system  which  is  easy  to  understand 
and  which  builds  on  a  greater  fund  of  experience 
than  any  other  system. 

High-mountain  ski-ing  is  a  very  popular  sport  in 
Norway,  and  it  is  common  to  make  long  trips 
extending  over  several  days.  The  central  part  of 
Southern  Norway  is  the  terrain  usually  chosen  for 
such  trips,  as  this  region  offers  a  wide  choice  of 
routes  which  pass  through  some  of  Norway's  most 
imposing  mountain  scenery ,  through  the  so-called 


H.  R.  H.  Crvum  Princess  Martha  of  Norway  is  an 
enthusiastic  skier. 

jotunhvimcn.  Here  are  to  be  found  at  suitable  intcr- 
1  als  tourist  huts  where  one  not  only  can  spend  the 
night,  but  also  get  full  board.  However,  most  of 
these  huts  are  only  open  round  about  Easter.  The 
Norwegians  have  had  from  of  old  a  partiality  for 
long  ski-ing  trips  or  ski-ing  expeditions,  and  on 
many  occasions  the  most  strenuous  undertakings  have 
been  carried  to  success.  Among  the  many  brilliant 
ski-ing  exploits  achieved  by  Norwegian  skiers,  there 
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The  sno-jo  lies  dry  and  deep  in  Norway's  glorious  uplands. 

are  two  which  stand  out  among  all  others,  and  that 
is  the  crossing  of  Greenland  in  1888  by  Fridtjof 
Nansen,  and  Roald  Amundsen's  expedition  to  the 
South  Pole  in  191 1.  The  equipment  used  on  both 
these  expeditions  can  now  be  seen  at  the  Ski  Museum 
at  Frognerseteren  near  Oslo. 

Just  as  ski-ing  is  unrivalled  as  the  national  sport 
of  Norway,  so  does  skating  occupy  an  undisputed 
second  place  among  Norwegian  winter  sports.  Also 
this  latter  sport  owes  its  development  to  the  natural 
conditions  of  the  country.  The  thousands  of  smaller 
or  larger  lakes,  rivers  and  partly  also  fjords  which 
freeze  over  during  winter  offer  skaters  a  field  for 


their  activities  which  one  could  hardly  have  wished 
better  either  as  regards  extent  or  easy  access.  To 
this  should  be  added  the  many  skating  rinks  built 
in  the  towns  throughout  the  country. 

In  some  winters  it  may  happen  that  there  is  less 
snow  than  usual  near  Oslo,  but  then  large  parts  of 
the  inner  Oslo  Fjord  lie  as  a  rule  frozen  over  like  a 
mirror,  so  that  the  young  people  of  the  city  can 
derive  the  fullest  benefit  from  skating  instead  of 
ski-ing. 

Speed  skating  is  the  most  popular  form  of  skating, 
and  no  other  country  comes  anyway  near  having  as 
many  outstanding  speed  skaters.  All  the  world's 
records,  with  one  single  exception,  are  thus  held  by 
Norwegians.  Olympic  and  world  championships 
are  as  a  rule  all  carried  off  by  Norwegians.  Thus 
at  the  last  Olympic  Games,  the  Norwegian  skater 
Ivar  Ballangrud  won  three  of  the  four  gold  medals, 
and  the  fourth  went  to  another  Norwegian,  Ch. 
Mathiesen. 

The  ladies  have  also  gone  actively  in  for  speed 
skating  in  recent  years,  and  it  is  a  Norwegian  girl, 
Lajla  Schou  Nilsen,  who  holds  the  world's  record 
over  all  distances. 

Figure  skating  is  also  popular  thanks  to  Norway's 
unrivalled  star  skater,  Sonja  Henie,  who  succeeded 
in  carrying  off  ten  world  championships  and  three 
Olympic  gold  medals,  before  she  became  a  movie 
star. 

Team  sport  in  the  form  of  bandy  with  1 1  players 
on  each  side  has  been  a  great  favourite  in  Norway, 
but  ice-hockey,  which  is  so  popular  abroad,  has 
also  been  taken  up  in  recent  years.  Among  other  ice 
sports  mention  may  be  made  of  trotting  races  on 
natural  courses  on  lake  and  fjord  and  on  specially 
built  courses  with  totalisator.  Much  interest  also 
centres  in  the  great  motor-car  and  motor-cycle  races 
on  the  ice. 

The  hilly  terrain  in  Norway  favours  tobogganing 
in  a  form  that  is  little  known  abroad,  but  which  is 
practised  by  people  of  all  ages  and  perhaps  not  least 
by  the  very  young.  It  is  also  extremely  popular 
among  young  people  in  love  who  set  out  in  couples 
with  their  toboggans.  The  young  man  sits  behind 
steering  with  a  long  pole  that  is  left  trailing  behind. 
This  he  does  with  one  arm  while  he  holds  his  beloved 
tight  with  the  other,  and  in  this  way  they  shoot 
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downhill  for  kilometers  on  end  in  die  lovely  moon- 
light or  else  in  the  light  from  numerous  electric  lamps. 

A  sport  closely  related  to  tobogganing  is  the  use 
of  the  so-called  spark>totting,  a  favourite  among  the 
children.  The  sparkstotthtg  consists  of  two  long 
runners  curved  in  front,  and  oi  a  seat,  the  back  of 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  handle.  The  latter  serves 
as  a  support  for  the  driver  who  stands  behind  on  the 
long  pair  of  runners  by  means  of  which  he  guides 
his  progress.  One  may  get  up  a  t airly  high  speed 
even  on  a  level  stretch  by  kicking  the  ground  with 
one  foot. 

Thus  in  Norway  people  learn  to  practise  winter 
sports  from  early  childhood  because  the  natural 
conditions  are  so  favourable,  and  because  one  knows 
from  experience  how  it  benefits  health  to  take  as 
much  exercise  as  possible  out  in  the  pure  ozone-filled 
air,  exposed  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  ultra- 
violet rays  of  the  sun.  The  Norwegians  have  there- 
fore gone  in  for  winter  sports  to  a  greater  extent 
than  any  other  people.  They  have  it  in  the  blood, 
a  heritage  from  countless  generations. 


A  comprehensive  winter  sports  life  of  this  kind 
requires  adequate  equipment,  and  as  the  result  of 
years  of  experience  Norwegian  winter  sports  equip- 
ment has,  both  as  regards  quality  and  appearance, 
attained  a  degree  of  excellence  which  has  not  been 
reached  elsewhere. 

The  manufacture  of  winter  sports  equipment  has 
become  an  important  industry  in  Norway,  and  the 
country's  exports  of  such  goods  attain  substantial 
figures.  Skis  are  the  principal  product,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  although  the  ski  manufac- 
turers of  other  countries  have  greatly  improved  the 
quality  of  their  output  in  recent  years,  they  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  turn  out  skis  of  such  distinctive 
and  finished  workmanship  as  those  made  by  the 
Norwegian  producers. 

It  may  be  worth  recalling  in  this  connection  that 
the  principal  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
skis,  hickory,  is  imported  by  Norway  from  America 
and  is  returned  thereto  in  the  form  of  finished  skis. 
Norwegian  skis  in  America  have  thus  crossed  the 
Atlantic  twice  before  they  are  put  to  use. 

What  is  then  the  reason  why  better  skis  are  made 
in  Norway  than  in  other  countries?  Long  experience 


is  not  the  only  factor.  Of  just  as  great  importance 
may  be  the  fact  that  Norwegian  ski  producers  arc 
in  main  cases  prominent  skiers,  who  not  only  know 
how  to  shape  a  ski,  but  can  also  put  lite  into  it,  give 
it  the  right  flexibility,  something  which  a  producer, 
not  himself  a  skier,  will  be  unable  to  do.  This  is, 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  secrets  explaining  why  Nor- 
wegian skis  are  and  will  remain  at  the  very  top. 

To  a  certain  extent,  the  same  may  be  said  to 
apply  also  to  Norwegian  ski  harness,  especiall)  as 
regard-,  the  type  of  harness  which  is  primarily 
intended  for  use  in  broken  wood-land  terrain,  for 
cross-country  races,  on  long  trips  or  for  jumping. 
From  the  time  of  Fritz  Huitfeldt's  epoch-making 
invention  of  the  iron  ears,  followed  by  the  many 
variants  and  improvements  of  the  Huitfeldt  harness, 
dow  n  to  the  ski  harness  of  the  present  day,  it  has 
always  been  the  skiers  themselves  who,  from 
practical  experience  and  studies  in  the  field,  have 
developed  inventions  of  new  and  better  ski  harness, 
with  the  result  that  one  has  now  reached  a  stage 
where  no  novel  departures  or  striking  improvements 
are  likely  to  materialise. 

Since  Peter  Ostbye  in  191 3  for  the  first  time  pro- 
duced ski  wax  which  made  it  possible  to  go  up-hill 
without  slipping  back,  while  the  skis  retained 
unimpaired  their  glide  in  the  downhill  run,  ski  wax 
has  become  indispensable  to  the  skier  whether  he  takes 
part  in  competitions  or  is  just  out  to  enjoy  himself. 
Countless  kinds  of  ski  wax  have  since  appeared  on 
the  market,  many  of  which  are  of  more  or  less 
doubtful  value.  There  exist,  however,  well-reputed 
Norwegian  ski  wax  brands  and  these  are  shipped  to 
foreign  countries  throughout  the  world.  An  idea  of 
the  thoroughness  with  which  Norwegian  ski  wax 
manufactures  carry  on  their  business  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Norwegian  experts  have 
visited  the  United  States  in  order  to  study  American 
snow  conditions  with  a  view  to  adapting  their 
products  to  local  requirements. 

Hand-knitted  woollen  goods  are  a  Norwegian  spe- 
ciality usually  marketed  under  the  name  of  Selbu 
woollen  goods  as  they  come  from  the  Norwegian 
district  of  Selbu,  where  even  the  men  knit.  The 
greater  part  of  the  output  consists  of  gloves  and 
mittens,  but  caps,  jackets,  pullovers  and  socks  in 
various  styles  are  also  made.  The  demand  for  these 
Norwegian  woollen  goods  is  not  only  due  to  the 
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pretty  patterns  in  which  they  are  knitted,  but  also 
to  the  excellent  quality  of  the  wool.  Thus,  a  pair  of 
Selbu  mittens  will  keep  one  warm  even  if  they  arc 
wet.  These  black  and  white  or  coloured  gloves  and 


mittens  from  Norway  may  be  seen  almost  every- 
where in  the  world  where  ski-ing  is  practised, 
together  with  such  other  Norwegian  woollen  goods 
as  the  special  ski-socks  called  raggsokker. 

Norwegian  sports  clothes  have  also  begun  to  work 
up  an  international  reputation,  and  the  large  foreign 
dressmaking  firms  use  Norwegian  models  which 
combine  smartness  ot  style  with  serviceableness. 

Among  various  other  Norwegian  sporting  goods 
enjoying  an  international  reputation,  special  mention 
must  be  made  of  rucksacks.  The  special  Norwegian 
type  of  rucksack,  mounted  on  a  supporting  frame 
which  makes  the  bag  stand  out  from  the  back  and 
thus  prevents  friction,  was  adopted  all  over  the 
world  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  on  the  market.  It 
was  inter  alia  extensively  used  by  ski-ing  units 
during  the  World  War. 

The  best  skiers  in  the  world  use  Norwegian  skis 
and  ski  equipment,  and  as  they  cannot  afford  to  be 
satisfied  with  anything  but  the  very  best  equipment 
procurable,  one  may  safely  conclude  that  this  can 
only  be  obtained  in  Norway,  the  home  of  ski-ing. 
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NORWEGIAN  DECORATIVE  ART 


By  Dr.  Sigurd  Willocb. 


Norwegian  decorative  art  does  not  date  from  our 
own  times.  It  is  on  the  contrary  based  on  very 
ancient  traditions.  The  Viking  era  and  the  Middle 
Ages  was  a  period  of  great  achievement  and  the 
artistic  handicrafts  were  no  less  richly  developed  in 
more  recent  times,  in  the  baroque,  rococo  and  classic 
periods,  both  in  the  guild-directed  crafts  of  the  towns 
and  in  the  simpler  and  more  conservative  home 
industries  practised  in  the  country  districts.  A 
particularly  characteristic  example  of  Norwegian 
decorative  art  during  these  centuries  was  the  local 
textile  art,  above  all  the  figured  weaving  in  the  big 
valleys.  The  most  important  work  produced  in  the 
towns  was  perhaps  in  the  goldsmith's  art.  This 
latter  has  always  been  much  appreciated  in  Norway 
and  produced  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  a  great 
many  excellent  works.  The  most  conspicuous  pro- 
duct of  Norwegian  art  industry  in  these  centuries 
was,  however,  the  richly  decorated  stoves  made  by 
the  iron  works,  an  industry  of  considerable  import- 
ance which  developed  as  a  result  of  increasing  mining 
activities  and  the  demand  for  efficient  heating.  The 
stoves  from  the  many  workshops  exhibit  the  period's 
entire  treasure  of  linear  beauty  expressed  in  relief. 
Reference  may  also  be  made  to  an  old-established 
cabinet-maker's  art,  to  a  more  transient  faience 
industry  of  a  high  quality  during  the  rococo  period, 
and,  in  the  18th  century,  to  the  very  considerable 
achievement  represented  by  the  finely  decorated 
drinking  cups,  chandeliers,  etc.  made  by  the  new- 
established  glass-works. 

This  many-sided  decorative  art  developed  in  close 
touch  with  the  main  currents  in  the  evolution  of 
style  in  Europe,  turning  now  southward  towards 
Denmark  and  Germany,  and  now  westward  towards 
the  Netherlands,  England  and  France,  changing  with 
the  times  according  to  the  commercial  and  cultural 
relations  maintained  by  the  various  districts  with 
foreign  countries. 

The  main  branches  of  this  craft  work  have  been 
maintained  in  uninterrupted  existence  down  to  our 
own  days,  and  would  have  shown  an  unbroken  record 
of  honourable  achievement  if  the  decline  in  taste 
and  artistic  standards  and  the  disorganization  of  the 
crafts  during  the  last  century  had  not  adversely 
affected  the  course  of  development.  It  is  the  unsatis- 
factory situation  which  then  arose  that  one  has  tried 
to  redeem  during  the  last  generation.  The  museums 
of  decorative  art  and  various  private  organizations 
made  energetic  efforts  to  improve  the  standards  of 
taste  and  craftmanship  in  the  industrial  arts.  This 
work  began  with  a  national  movement  at  the  end 
of  last  century  under  the  leadership  of  the  painter 
GerharcT~Munthe.  He  took  his  inspiration  from  the 
old  traditions  by  studying  the  country's  rich  heritage 
of  craft  work.  This  movement  culminated  with  the 
great  Oslo  exhibition  of  1914  held  in  celebration  of 
the  centenary  of  Norway's  political  emancipation. 
This  exhibition  produced  pieces  of  excellent  work- 
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manship  in  individual  cases,  but  did  little  to  promote 
an  industrial  production  capable  of  meeting  the 
increasing  demand  on  the  part  of  the  general  public 
for  consumers  goods  of  good  quality  and  handsome 
appearance. 

L'art  noHveau  of  the  Paris  exhibition  of  1900  left 
its  mark  also  on  Norwegian  decorative  art.  Its 
influence,  though  transient,  was  not  without  import- 
ance. The  neo-classicism  of  the  1920's  also  tended 
towards  the  development  of  a  modern  style  because 
it  laid  stress  on  problems  of  construction  and  brushed 
aside  a  great  deal  of  superfluous  adornment.  The 
neo-classicism  led  up  to  the  modernism  of  recent 
years  with  its  half  international  functionalism 
determined  by  the  technical  requirements  of  our  age. 
To  adapt  this  style  to  Norwegian  conditions  and  to 
reconcile  it  with  the  Norwegian  temperament  is  then 
the  problem  confronting  our  age.  It  is  difficult  to 
state  briefly  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
modern  Norwegian  decorative  art,  and  the  study  of 
the  objects  themselves  is,  in  the  circumstances,  the 
best  approach  to  the  subject.  It  may  on  the  whole 
be  said  that  boldness  and  simplicity  of  design  and 
the  use  of  vivid  colours  is  the  predominant  charac- 
teristic, rather  than  attention  to  detail  and  excessive 
refinement.  The  youthful  vigour  and  spontaneous 
freshness  displayed  in  the  treatment  of  a  subject  is 
precisely  what  gives  the  thing  its  charm. 

Cabinet-making  and  the  goldsmith's  craft  have 
always  kept  in  close  touch  with  modern  trends  of 
style.  As  far  as  cabinet-making  is  concerned,  this  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  architects  have  been  extensively 
employed  in  this  craft  both  during  the  romantic 
period  and  in  more  recent  years.  Their  work  was, 
however,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  production  of 
individual  sets  of  furniture,  and  did  not  for  some 
considerable  time  affect  the  large-scale  manufacture 
of  furniture.  It  was  not  until  later  that  the  necessary 
co-operation  was  secured  so  as  to  permit  mass  pro- 
duction of  furniture  combining  soundness  of  con- 
struction with  a  high  standard  of  taste. 

Great  and  interesting  tasks  have  been  set  our 
craftsmen  in  cabinet-making.  Reference  may  in  this 
connection  be  made  to  the  interior  appointments 
ordered  for  the  big  new  passenger  liners  recently  put 
in  service  between  Norway  and  foreign  countries, 
inter  alia  the  United  States.  The  good  points  of  a 
set  of  furniture  are  brought  out  by  the  use  of  high- 
quality  furnishing  fabrics,  and  Norwegian  craft  work 
is  perhaps  nowhere  better  represented  than  in  the 
textile  art.  Rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  both  in  the  case  of  factory-made  fabrics — 
they  have  a  venerable  tradition — which  are  char- 
acterised by  vivid  colours  and  simple  clean-cut 
patterns,  and  in  the  case  of  the  hand-woven  carpets, 
furnture  stuffs,  etc.  made  in  the  studio  or  manufac- 
tory. Utility  weaving  and  patterned  ornamental 
weaving  are  the  two  types  of  weaving  which 
predominate  at  the  present  time.   The  ornamental 
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weavings  executed  by  the  Norwegian  Association  of 
Home  Handicrafts  and  by  private  studios  are 
distinctly  modern  in  conception  though  colouring 
and  ornamentation  are  founded  on  the  national 
tradition.  Figured  weaving  experienced  a  fruitful 
period  some  years  ago.  This  art  was  revived  about 
the  turn  of  the  century  thanks  to  Gerhard  Munthc 
who  designed  cartoons,  and  to  several  eminent 
weavers  among  whom  Mrs.  Frida  Hansen  and  Mrs. 
Ulrikkc  Greve  deserve  special  mention.  This  work 
has  been  continued,  and  although  figured  weaving  is 
no  longer  predominant  in  Norwegian  textile  art, 
some  large  and  important  tapestry  weavings  of  a 
distinctly  modern  type  have  been  made  in  recent 
years.  Worthy  of  note  is  also  the  needlework 
executed  to  drawings  by  leading  artists,  an  art  which 
has  been  largely  devoted  to  the  production  of 
ecclesiastical  ornaments. 

The  silversmith's  art  continues  its  honourable 
traditions  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  craftsman- 
ship and  from  that  of  original  and  effective  plastic 
treatment.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  artistic  handicrafts 
in  which  the  Norwegians  have  always  taken  a  keen 
delight.  Modern  Norwegian  silversmith's  work  is 
characterised  by  the  firm  and  vigorous  treatment  of 
the  main  body  of  the  object  and  the  discreetly 
applied  ornamentation,  which,  even  when  fairly 
elaborate,  is  never  allowed  to  disturb  the  main 
-effect.  This  firm  structural  treatment  achieves 
a  typically  modern  effect.  It  is  a  refreshingly  honest 
if  not  particularly  intimate  plastic  treatment.  An 
outstanding  characteristic  of  Norwegian  goldsmith's 
work  is  the  extensive  use  made  of  enamel.  Small 
.enamelled  objects  and  pieces  of  jewellery  of  equisite 
colouring  and  refinement  are  produced.  The  leading 
producers  in  this  branch  are  Messrs.  David  Andersen 
and  the  over  a  hundred-year-old  firm  of  Tostrup. 
The  other  branches  of  metalwork  have  also  excellent 
work  to  their  credit,  but  thev  are  chiefly  represented 
by  sporadic  productions  of  a  strictly  individual 
character.  Reference  should  also  be  made  in  this 
connection  to  the  efforts  of  the  iron  foundries  to 
keep  up  an  old  tradition  by  producing  stoves  which, 
besides  meeting  every  technical  requirement,  also 
satisfy  modern  artistic  standards. 

A  two-hundred-year-old  glass  industry  is  being 
continued  by  Christiania  Glasmagasin,  which  has 
been  most  successful  in  its  efforts  to  produce  table 
glass  of  a  natural  simplicity  of  shape.  This  factory 
also  maintains  its  eighteen  century  traditions  as 
makers  of  luxurious  ornamental  glass  richly- 
decorated  with  figures  and  ornamental  patterns  in 
gay  and  graceful  designs.  This  factory  also  makes 
modern  crystal  ware  notable  for  its  simplicity  and 
directness  of  shape. 

Modern  stained  glass  is  particularly  popular  in 
Norway,  a  fact  which  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
great  love  of  colour  which  is  a  characteristic  Nor- 
wegian trait  and  also  by  the  revival  brought  about 
in  this  branch  of  craft  work  by  a  number  of  talented 
artists.  This  revival  has  not  only  marked  an  advance 
in  technique,  but  has  also  liberated  Norwegian 
stained  glass  from  an  all  too  traditional  plastic 
treatment.  The  output  of  church  windows  and  other 
stained  glass  work  is  so  large  that  it  is  only  surpassed 


by  the  new  Norwegian  fresco  painting.  The  first 
great  master  among  Norwegian  artists  working  in 
stained    glass,    Oluf    Wold-Torne,    has  mainly 
distinguished  himself  by  the  harmonious  combination 
of  lovely  and  brilliant  colours.   His  art  is  marked 
by  a  typically  decorative  style,  whether  he  works 
in  stained  glass  or  in  other  artistic  crafts.  His  pupil, 
Mrs.  Froidis  Haavardsbolm,  who  like  her  teacher 
works  in  several  branches  of  decorative  art,  is  the 
most  striking  personality  among  Norwegian  artists 
working  in  stained  glass.  Perhaps  as  no  one  else  she 
understands  how  to  master  the  possibilities  inherent 
in  stained  glass  and  to  make  them  serve  her  purposes 
in  the  creation  of  a  powerful  and  expressive  art. 
Unhampered  by  the  fetters  of  convention  she  builds 
up  her  church  windows  into  compositions  ol  great 
structural    firmness    to    which    the  passionately 
expressionist    colouring    and    figure    drawing  are 
strictly  subordinated.  The  various  means  of  ex- 
pression combine  to  form  artistic  creations  of  a  high 
dramatic  tension.  (Principal  work  in  the  Trefoldig- 
het  (Trinity)  Church  at  Oslo).    Also  other  living 
artists  have  produced  valuable  work  in  stained  glass. 

Modern  Norwegian  ceramics  cannot  build  on 
traditions  comparable  with  those  on  which  the  Nor- 
wegian glass  industry  is  based.  However,  in  more 
recent  years  considerable  success  has  also  been 
achieved  in  this  domain.  The  leading  faience  and 
stoneware  factory  at  Egersund  has  with  the  help  of 
artist  craftsmen  improved  standards  in  ordinary 
table  ware.  The  Graveren  works  has  evolved  a 
somewhat  heavy  but  genuine  and  distinctive  type  of 
pottery.  A  number  of  individual  potters  produce 
vigorously  modelled,  richly  coloured  faience  bearing 
the  personal  impress  of  the  makers.  The  country's 
enly  porcelain  factory  at  Porsgrunn  also  turns  out 
tasteful,  modern  products  executed  with  great  tech- 
nical skill. 

We  have  not  yet  mentioned  the  art  of  book- 
making,  perhaps  the  last  branch  of  craft  work  to  be 
taken  up  for  systematic  cultivation  in  Norway.  This 
craft  derived  its  first  fruitful  impulses  from  special 
tasks  entrusted  to  individual  artists.  Two  highly 
gifted  painters:  Erik  Werenskiold  and  Gerhard 
Munthe  executed  important  book  illustration  work 
which  proved  to  be  of  fundamental  importance.  The 
work  of  Werenskiold  is  notable  for  its  subtle 
narrative  style,  while  Munthe  has  been  mainly  con- 
cerned with  purely  ornamental  problems.  Both  these 
men  have  greatly  influenced  the  work  of  younger 
artists,  and  the  close  co-operation  between  publishers 
and  artists  established  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
in  the  production  of  books  exhibiting  a  high  standard 
of  craftmanship  both  in  regard  to  typography, 
illustration,  and  binding.  A  remarkable  advance  has 
been  made  in  artistic  bookbinding,  which  owes  much 
to  the  pioneering  work  of  H.  M.  Refsurr.. 

Also  in  fine  book-making  it  is  the  unconventional 
approach  to  the  particular  work  in  hand  by  the 
younger  generation  of  artists  which  is  the  main  asset. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  bold  initiative,  in  this  readiness 
to  try  to  solve  the  problems  in  a  new  manner,  that 
lies  the  future  of  Norwegian  decorative  art.  The 
intense  activity  displayed  in  the  various  branches  of 
craft    work    during    the    last    few    decades,  the 
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THE  NORWEGIAN  NITRATE  INDUSTRY 


Norsk  H ydro-Elektrisk  Kvtelstofaktieselskab. 


Dr.  Axel  Aubert 
Director-General  of  the  Compiny. 


Norway  is  the  land  of  waterfalls,  the  land  of 
white  coals,  and  it  was  in  Norway  that  the  synthetic 
nitrate  industry  originated.  Norsk  Hydro-Elektrisk 
Kvaelstofaktieselskab  has  the  honour  of  being  the 
first  to  undertake  on  an  industrial  scale  the  produc- 
tion of  nitrates  by  fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air. 

The  Company's  first  plant,  Notodden  Nitrate 
Factories,  commenced  operations  already  in  the 
spring  of  1905,  and  was  thus  the  first  factory  in  the 
world  which  took  up  production  of  synthetic 
nitrogen.  Norsk  Hydro  owns  the  following  fac- 
tories: 

Rjukan  Nitrate  Factories, 
Notodden  Nitrate  Factories, 
Eidanger  Nitrate  Factories. 

It  was  the  many  large  waterfalls  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Telemark,  the  harnessing  of  which  could  be 
effected  at  reasonable  cost,  which  made  it  possible 
for  Norsk  Hydro  to  use  electric  energy  for  fixation 
of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.  Operations  were  to  begin 
with  based  on  the  electric  arc  method,  discovered 
by  Messrs.  Birkcland  and  Eyde,  by  which  atmos- 
pheric nitrogen  is  converted  into  nitric  oxide  in 
electric  discs  of  flame. 

The  production  increased  steadily  year  by  year 
as  one  power  station  after  the  other  was  built  and 
put  into  operation.  Besides  the  electric  ^rc  method, 
the  ammonia  synthesis  method  is  now  used  for 
fixation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  and  the  capacity 
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has  been  increased  to  100,000  tons  of  nitrogen  per 
annum,  with  a  consumption  of  electric  energy  of 
about  500,000  H.P. 

As  the  electric  arc  method  is  well  known  and  is 
no  longer  used  to  the  same  extent  as  before  owing 
to  its  considerably  higher  consumption  of  electric 
energy,  we  will  here  only  deal  with  the  production 
of  nitrogen  by  the  ammonia  synthesis  method.  By 
this  method  pure  nitrogen  gas  is  combined  with 
oxygen  gas  to  form  ammonia.  The  first  stage  of  the 
method  is  therefore  the  production  of  hydrogen, 
which  is  obtained  by  the  electrolysis  of  water,  and 
for  this  purpose  huge  quantities  of  electric  power 
are  used.  In  the  plant  at  Vemork  200,000  H.P. 
direct  current  is  thus  utilized  for  this  purpose.  This 
is  the  largest  direct  current  plant  in  the  world.  The 
pure  nitrogen  gas  is  obtained  by  fractional  distilla- 
tion of  liquid  air,  which  is  produced  by  compression 
and  refrigeration.  The  liquid  air  has  a  temperature 
of  1 90°  C.  below  zero. 

The  recovered  pure  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  gases 
are  then  mixed  in  the  proportion  in  which  they 
exist  in  ammonia  (NH3),  namely,  3  parts  hydro- 
gen to  1  part  nitrogen.  The  mixture  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen  is  then  compressed  by  powerful 
compressors  to  about  250  atmospheres.  Under  this 
pressure  the  mixture  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen  is 
led  into  the  synthesis  furnaces.  While  being  passed 
over  a  catalyst,  the  mixture  is  heated  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  about  6oo°  C.  The  nitrogen  and  hydrogen 
then  become  converted  into  ammonia,  whereby  the 
nitrogen  is  fixed. 

On  the  basis  of  ammonia  a  number  of  nitrogen 
compounds — both  for  agricultural  and  technical 
purposes — are  produced.  Ammonia  is  thus  used  for 
the  production  of  nitric  acid,  one  part  of  ammonia 
being  mixed  with  8  to  10  parts  of  air,  oxygen 
being  preferably  added.  The  mixture  of  ammonia 
and  air  is  conducted  through  platinum  gauzes, 
whereby  the  ammonia  is  converted  by  combustion 
into  nitric  oxide.  The  nitric  oxide  is  converted  into 
nitric  acid  in  large  granite  towers,  filled  with  broken 
quartz  and  rings.  Water  trickles  down  the  towers 
and,  in  absorbing  the  nitric  oxide  gas,  is  converted 
into  nitric  acid. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  manufactured  from  nitric  acid 
and  limestone,  and  has  always  been  the  chief  pro- 
duct of  the  Company.  The  Company  produced  to 
begin  with  nitrate  of  lime  with  a  nitrogen  content 
of  1 3  per  cent,  under  the  name  of  "Norway  Sal- 
petre".  At  present  if  produces  chiefly  nitrate  of 
lime  with  a  nitrogen  content  of  15.5  per  cent. 

Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  manufactured  from  am- 
monia and  nitric  acid,  and  is  extensively  used,  c.  g. 
for  the  manufacture  of  the  well-known  fertiliser 
Calnitro.  Among  the  Company's  other  products 
may  be  mentioned  nitrate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  complete  fertilisers. 


Rjuian  Nitrate  Factories.  Tvwn  of 
Rjukan  in  the  background,  and  the 
untain  peak  of  Gausta  to  the  right. 


Norsk  Hydro  produces  a  number  of  nitrogen 
compounds  for  industrial  purposes,  for  instance, 
nitric  acid  of  different  concentrations,  nitrate  of 
soda,  technical  as  well  as  refined,  and  also  nitrate 
of  ammonia  of  a  high  degree  of  purity.  In  addition 
to  the  products  mentioned  above,  liquid  anhydrous 
ammonia  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  nitrogen 
compounds  are  produced,  mainly  for  the  home 
market. 

The  Company  also  manufactures  various  other 
products  for  industrial  use,  among  which  special 
mention  should  be  made  of  heavy  water  and  inert 
gases,  such  as  argon,  krypton,  and  others.  Car- 
bonic  acid   and   solid  carbon   dioxide   (dry  ice), 


nitrogen-*  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gases  may  also  be 
mentioned. 

Norsk  Hydro-Elektrisk  Kvxlstofaktieselskab  is 
the  largest  industrial  concern  in  Norway.  The  last 
balance  sheet  of  the  Company  and  its  subsidiaries 
shows  total  assets  amounting  to  about  243  million 
Kroner.  Of  this  amount  about  120  million  Kroner 
represents  share  capital  and  reserves  and  about  78 
million  Kroner  outstanding  mortgage  loans.  It  is 
also  one  of  the  largest  power  companies  in  the 
world,  producing,  as  mentioned  above,  about 
500,000  H.P.  electric  energy. 

Dr.  Axel  Aubert  is  Director-General  of  the 
Company  and  Mr.  Marcus  Wallenberg,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Control. 


Eidanger  Nitrate  Factories,  at  Her 
»ya,  near  Porsgrunn. 


ALUMINIUM  INDUSTRY  IN  NORWAY 

By  S.  Kloumann, 
Director-General  of  AlS  Norsk  Aluminium  Company. 


Mr.  Sigurd  Kloumann. 
Director-General  of  the  Company. 


Water  Power. 

To  give  aluminium  the  necessary  competitive 
force  for  its  introduction  into  the  present  age,  still 
ruled  industrially  by  the  old  metals,  it  must  be  pro- 
duced on  a  large  industrial  and  economic  scale,  and 
this  again  requires  an  abundance  of  cheap  power. 
The  production  of  aluminium  is  therefore  in  its 
nature  closely  connected  with  countries  possessing 
cheap  power,  and  that  in  turn  means  mainly  those 
possessing  water  power. 

The  power  required  for  the  refining  of  aluminium 
oxide  into  pure  metal  corresponds  to  about  4  h.  p. 
years  a  ton.  Taking  into  consideration  the  large 
amounts  of  coal  necessary  for  the  production  of  4 
h.  p.  a  year  over  the  course  of  8,760  hours,  it  will 
be  understood  how  important  it  is  to  have  cheap 
water  power  available. 

Before  the  effects  of  the  War  to  such  a  regrettable 
extent  built  up  protective  systems  between  the  dif- 
ferent countries,  thereby  disturbing  natural  develop- 
ment on  the  basis  of  sound  technical  and  economic 
principles,  the  new  aluminium  industry  turned  to 
the  countries  possessing  the  necessary  quantities  of 
water  power.  Thus  almost  all  the  pioneer  aluminium 
companies  went  to  Norway  in  search  of  power.  This 
tendency  received  an  added  impetus  from  the  fact 
that  Norway,  in  contrast  to  certain  other  countries 
also  possessing  water  power,  has  her  power  near 
deep  ice-free  harbours  on  the  Atlantic  Coast,  pro- 
viding the  most  excellent  transport  facilities  to  all 
European  and  oversea  countries. 


Producing  Companies. 

As  early  as  1906- 1909  the  first  works,  the  Vige- 
land Brug,  near  Kristiansand,  was  erected.  This 
plant  was  extended  in  1914  and  the  production 
capacity  was  increased  from  2000  tons  to  3400  tons 
a  year.  The  works  have  their  own  water  power 
supply  of  about  15.500  h.  p.  This  company— A  S 
Vigeland  Brug — is  controlled  by  the  British  Alu- 
minium Company,  Limited,  which  company  also 
disposes  of  Vigeland's  products. 

In  1906  the  works  of  A/S  Stangf  jordens  Elektro- 
kjemiske  Fabrikker  at  Sunnfjord  were  also  erected 
by  the  above  named  company.  This  works  has  at 
disposal  about  3000  h.  p.  and  produces  about  500- 
1000  tons  aluminium  a  year. 

Then  followed  Det  Norske  Nitridaktieselskap, 
which  in  191 2  built  a  new  factory  at  Eydehavn, 
with  an  installed  energy  of  25,000  h.  p.  In  1916  this 
company  built  a  new  factory  at  Tyssedal  with  a 
power  capacity  of  25,000  h.  p.  The  annual  produc- 
tion capacity  of  these  two  plants  aggregates  about 
16,000  tons  pig  ingots.  Det  Norske  Nitridaktiesel- 
skap is  owned  by  the  British  Aluminium  Company, 
Limited,  Aluminium  Limited,  Canada,  and  Com- 
pagnie  des  Produits  Chimiques  Electrometallurgiques 
Alais,  Frages  &  Camargue. 

During  the  World  War,  a  Norwegian  concern 
known  to-day  as  the  Norsk  Aluminium  Company 
established  in  191 5  a  factory  at  Hoyanger  on  the 
west  coast.  Later  the  Canadian  company,  Aluminium 
Limited,  acquired  an  interest  also  in  this  company. 
This  factory  produces  between  8000  and  9000  tons 
a  year.  It  has  two  power  stations  aggregating  45,000 
h.  p.  and  still  about  40,000  h.  p.  available  which 
have  not  yet  been  harnessed. 

The  last  aluminium  factory  to  be  erected  in  Nor- 
way is  the  A/S  Haugvik  Smelteverk,  Glomfjord,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  which  was  put 
into  operation  in  1927.  The  annual  production 
capacity  is  about  8,000  tons.  This  company  is  owned 
by  the  British  company  known  as  International 
Aluminium  Company. 

Altogether,  the  Norwegian  works  have  an  an- 
nual production  capacity  of  about  40,000  tons.  The 
works  are  not,  however,  operating  at  full  capacity 
at  present.  The  annual  production  of  the  works  in 
the  years  1926- 193 7  was  as  follows: 

Year:  1926  1927  1928  1929  1930  1931 

1000  T.:  24.4  20.8  22.8  24.4  24.7  21.4 

Year:  1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

1000  T.:  18.0  15.5  15.5  15.3  15.5  25.0 

Although  the  present  total  capacity  of  the  Nor- 
wegian aluminium  plants,  as  stated  above,  is  about 


40,000  tons  a  year,  the  power  resources  of  the 
companies  permit  the  production  to  be  tripled  or 
quadrupled. 

With  the  exception  of  one  plant,  that  of  Norsk 
Aluminium  Company,  the  Norwegian  plants  are 
only  smelters;  that  is  to  say,  they  transform  by 
electric  current  the  intermediate  product,  aluminum 
oxide,  into  aluminium.  The  Norsk  Aluminium  Com- 
pany has  from  the  start  had  its  own  electrode  works 
at  Hoyanger  and  in  1928  a  plant  for  production 
of  aluminium  oxide  (alumina)  also  was  built  there. 
At  this  plant  the  electro-thermic  and  chemic  method 
developed  by  Professor  Dr.  Harald  Pederscn  is  used, 
so  that  Norsk  Aluminium  Company  produces  both 
alumina  and  pig  aluminium  at  the  same  works.  As 
a  by-product  in  the  alumina  production,  a  very 
good  pig  iron  is  obtained.  Hoyanger,  which  in  191 5 
had  only  about  twelve  scattered  farms,  is  now  a 
nice  town  with  about  3,500  inhabitants,  all  of  whom 
depend  on  the  aluminium  industry  for  their  living. 
The  different  foreign  companies  send  their  own 
aluminium  oxide  and  partly  also  electrodes  to  Nor- 
way, taking  the  final  aluminium  back  to  their  own 
markets.  This  procedure  has  from  the  start  been  the 
fundamental  idea  behind  the  erection  of  the  smelt- 
ers in  Norway.  Through  the  restrictions  and  tariff 
walls  which  the  various  countries  lately  have  estab- 
lished in  the  hope  of  protecting  their  home  industries, 
they  have,  however,  also  restricted  the  possibilities 
of  getting  their  Norwegian  produced  metal  back  to 


the  countries  themselves.  A  consequence  of  this  home 
protection  has  also  been  that  the  foreign  companies 
working  in  Norway  now  supply  from  Norway 
their  former  oversea  markets  and  such  European 
countries  as  have  no  native  aluminium  industry  and 
thus  no  restrictions. 

Finished  Products. 
Although  the  production  of  the  raw  metal  in  this 
industry,  as  in  most  other  metal  industries,  plays 
an  important  role,  the  further  work  represented  by 
the  manufacture  of  semi-finished  and  finished  goods, 
i.  e.  the  marketable  commodities,  is  of  even  greater 
importance  to  the  industry  itself  and  to  its  future 
development.  It  is  because  the  metal  is  a  new  one 
and  has  to  force  its  way  into  all  fields,  partly  re- 
placing other  metals,  partly  finding  entirely  new 
uses,  that  in  the  aluminium  industry  the  manufacture 
of  finished  goods  and  their  introduction  form  the 
most  important  and  interesting  part  of  the  produc- 
tion. Only  through  never-ceasing  endeavours,  and 
through  the  matching  of  ingenuity  with  a  careful 
selection  of  the  cases  which  give  promise  that  the 
introduction  of  aluminium  may  result  in  services  of 
lasting  benefit  to  mankind,  can  aluminium  be 
brought  permanently  into  new  fields  or  be  accepted 
as  a  permanent  substitute  for  materials  hitherto  used. 
Only  thus  the  tremendous  task  of  introducing  to 
the  world  a  new  and  fundamental  metal  can  and 
will  succeed. 


Heyanger.  The  Plant  of  Norsk  Aluminium  Company  A/S. 


The  Norsk  Aluminium  Company,  the  only  com- 
pany in  Norway  the  activity  of  which  is  not  based 
solely  on  an  export  of  its  output,  has  undertaken 
an  extensive  aluminium  cultivation  of  the  Scan- 
dinavian countries.  Through  the  creation  of  sub- 
sidiaries in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  and 
through  affiliation  with  metalware  producers  of 
every  kind  in  the  three  countries,  the  company  has 
succeeded  in  creating  over  a  period  of  ten  years  so 
much  of  an  aluminium  consciousness  that  the  alu- 
minium consumption  per  capita  within  Scandinavia 
now  is  one  of  the  highest  in  the  world — this  although 
only  about  fifteen  years  ago  there  existed  practically 
no  industry  in  Scandinavia  for  the  further  manu- 
facture of  aluminium  into  finished  goods,  and  al- 
though to-day  none  of  the  countries  possesses  any 
important  motor-vehicle  industry,  ordinarily  one 
of  the  chief  consumers  of  aluminium. 

Norway's  consumption  of  semi-finished  and 
finished  aluminium  products  at  present  exceeds 
2500  tons. 

Largest  Producer. 

Of  the  various  companies  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  semi-finished  and  finished  aluminium  goods 
in  Norway,  the  Nordisk  Aluminiumindustri  at 
Holmestrand,  a  subsidiary  of  the  Norsk  Aluminium 
Company,  is  the  largest.  This  companv  has  a  big 
rolling  mill — the  only  one  in  Norway  for  aluminium. 
It  was  founded  in  191 7  and  has  now  developed  its 
production  so  far  that  in  1 936- 1 937  it  consumed 
about  40  %  of  Hoyanger's  production.  The  rest  of 
the  raw  metal  from  Hoyanger  is  refined  and  partly 
alloyed,  and  disposed  of  mainly  on  the  Scandinavian 
market.  Nordisk  Aluminiumindustri  is  also  the  chief 
producer  of  kitchen  utensils.  It  specializes  in  the 
production  of  tanks  foe  the  brewery  and  dairy  in- 
dustries and  has  lately  had  a  steadily  increasing 
output  of  aluminium  milk  cans,  which  are  now 
gradually  replacing  those  of  tinned  iron  formerly 
used.  Vessels  for  the  transport  of  petrol,  oil,  and 
chemical  products  are  also  turned  out.  It  should  be 
observed  that  all  transportable  gasoline  tanks  in 
Norway  are  made  of  aluminium  welded  by  the  gas 
autogenous  method.  Steel  is  not  at  all  considered 
for  this  purpose.  The  plant  has  a  chromium  plating 
shop  for  aluminium,  as  well  as  an  anodizing  and 
colouring  shop  utilizing  the  most  modern  methods. 
This  latter  work  is  carried  out  in  collaboration  with 
a  sister  company  recently  started  with  the  express 
purpose  of  functioning  in  the  field  of  aluminium  in 
decoration,  etc.,  the  Aluminium  Foredling.  The  town 
of  Holmestrand,  with  about  2,000  inhabitants, 
is,  like  Hoyanger,  mainly  dependent  on  the  com- 
pany's manufacturing  plant  for  its  existence. 

Other  firms  engaged  in  the  production  of  semi- 
finished aluminium  goods,  such  as  tubes,  wires,  bars, 
bolts,  mouldings,  cables,  etc.,  are  the  Porsgrund 
Metalverk,  Porsgrunn,  the  Raufoss  Ammunisjons- 
fabrikker  (a  State  factory),  Raufoss;  Christiania  Spi- 
gerverk,  Oslo;  Standard  Tclefon  og  Kabclfabrik, 
Oslo,  and  Norsk  Kabclfabrik,  Drammen.  The  Akers- 
clven  Maskinverksted,  Oslo,  Bergs  Maskin  AS, 
Trondhcim  and  Glommens  Mek.  Verkstcd,  Fredrik- 
stad  are  mainly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  big 


vats  and  similar  articles.  Kitchen  utensils  are  turned 
out  by — besides  the  Nordisk  Aluminiumindustri — 
the  Il-O-Van,  Moss;  Norsk  Aluminiumvarefabrik, 
Bergen,  and  Haldens  Aluminiumvarefabrik,  Halden. 

Among  the  various  firms  using  aluminium  as 
constructive  material,  particular  reference  may  be 
made  to  the  Strommens  Vx'rksted,  Strommen,  which 
has  done  pioneer  work  in  the  introduction  of  alu- 
minium in  the  transport  industry.  It  has  introduced 
a  particularly  successful  type  of  all-aluminium 
omnibus  without  special  chassis,  which,  while  of 
greatly  reduced  weight  (nearly  jo  %),  carries  a  larger 
number  of  passengers  more  quickly  and  at  a  lower 
cost.  The  firm  further  builds  for  both  the  Govern- 
ment and  private  companies  railroad  cars,  Diesel 
and  electrically  driven  motor-coaches  and  tram- 
cars  of  every  type,  in  its  special  all-aluminium 
construction.  The  Oslo  Municipal  Tramways  are 
replacing  their  entire  rolling  stock  with  all-aluminium 
cars  of  the  Strommen  type. 

Another  firm  working  in  the  same  field  is  the 
Skabo  Jernbanevognfabrik,  Oslo.  The  Forenede 
Nagle-  og  Skruefabrikcr  and  O.  Mustad  &  Son,  both 
of  Oslo,  are  also  active  in  this  branch  of  the  alu- 
minium industry  in  as  far  as  they  make  aluminium 
rivets  and  screws. 

Varied  Products. 

In  the  Norwegian  sardine  and  milk  canning  in- 
dustry the  various  types  of  cans  required  are  turned 
out  by  such  firms  as  the  Nordisk  Aluminiumindustri; 
Bergens  Bliktrykkeri,  Bergen;  Hillevaag  Blikembal- 
lagefabrik,  Stavanger;  and  Norsk  Bottefabrik, 
Trondhcim.  For  packing  material  for  fish  and  meat 
conserves  there  have  recently  been  produced  at 
Holmestrand  large  quantities  of  strip  material.  This 
material  is  now  to  be  alumilited  in  a  new  depart- 
ment of  the  plant  under  construction.  Aluminium 
is  extensively  used  in  the  milk  industry  for  capsules 
for  milk  bottles.  Aluminium  is  also  being  used  for 
small  containers  for  food  and  cosmetics,  and  large 
quantities  of  tubes  and  foil  packings  are  also  em- 
ployed. The  firm  active  in  this  field  is  Oslo  Staniol- 
og  Metalkapselfabrik,  Oslo. 

With  regard  to  the  motor  industry,  mention  may 
be  made  of  Moller  &  Larsen  and  Otto  Karud, 
both  of  Oslo,  which  firms  turn  out  aluminium 
pistons  and  other  motor  parts  of  aluminium.  Fur- 
thermore, there  are  two  government  aircraft  fac- 
tories, one  naval  at  Horten  and  one  military  at 
Strommen,  which  build  aeroplanes  partly  from  strong 
aluminium  alloys.  The  former  of  these  also  builds, 
under  licence,  motors  of  the  British  Panther  II  type. 

Norwegian  shipowners  have  now  taken  the  first 
steps  to  use  aluminium  on  board  their  ships,  and 
when  one  considers  the  enormous  weights  that 
modern  liners  carry  in  their  superstructures  hitherto 
built  of  heavy  and  bulky  materials,  one  realizes  that 
in  this  field  not  only  the  aluminium  producers  and 
the  shipowners  will  benefit  from  the  use  of  alu- 
minium, but  also  the  general  public,  in  as  far  as 
travelling  by  sea  will  then  become  safer  (both  from 
the  point  of  view  of  navigation  and  that  of  fire 
danger)  and  more  pleasant. 
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THE  STATE 
GRAIN  MONOPOLY  IN  NORWAY 

(Statcns  Kornjorretning.) 


Mr.  Oskar  Jahnsen, 
Genoa)  Manager  of  the  Norwegian  Grain  Monopoly. 


The  State  Grain  Monopoly  (Statens  Kornforret- 
ning)  was  established  pursuant  to  an  Act  of  June 
22nd,  1928,  relative  to  the  country's  supply  of  grain. 
The  Monopoly  started  its  activities  on  July  1st, 
1929,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the 
state-operated  Statens  Kornkontor  (1927 — 1929) 
and  Provianteringsdirektorat  (Food  Supply  Depart- 
ment) (1917 — 19*7)- 

The  Monopoly  has  a  twofold  purpose: 
1.  The  Monopoly  shall  supply  the  country  with 
grain  and  flour  and  take  steps  to  maintain  adequate 
stocks.  It  has  for  this  purpose  been  granted  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  importation  of  wheat,  rye, 
barley,  and  oats,  and  any  milled  product  containing 
an  essential  portion  of  such  grains. 


Vaksdal  grain  silo  and  flour  mill  near  Bfrgen. 


2.  The  Monopoly  is  pledged  to  support  the 
domestic  production  of  grain  through  the  purchase 
of  Norwegian-grown  grain  above  market  price  and 
through  the  payment  of  a  subsidy  in  respect  of 
grain  consumed  on  the  farms. 

In  order  to  meet  its  obligations  under  this  second 
head  the  Monopoly  pays  at  present  an  ordinary 
bonus  of  about  5  ore  per  kilo  above  quotations  in 
the  world  market  for  all  types  of  grain.  These  bonus 
payments  are  financed  by  a  regulation  of  sales  prices 
for  flour.  In  addition  to  the  ordinary  bonus  the 
Monopoly  pays  an  extraordinary  bonus  of  5  ore  per 
kilo  for  wheat  and  rye,  and  of  1  ore  for  barley. 
The  expenditure  entailed  by  the  payment  of  this 
extraordinary  bonus  is  covered  by  the  Treasury. 

The  subsidy  payable  in  respect  of  grain  consumed 
on  the  farms  amounts  to  5  ore  per  kilo  for  wheat 
and  rye,  6  ore  for  barley,  and  3 — 5  ore  for  oats.  An 
additional  subsidy  is,  moreover,  paid  for  a  small, 
fixed  quantity  per  farm.  Also  the  subsidies  paid  in 
respect  of  grain  consumed  on  the  farms  are  mainly 
financed  by  a  regulation  of  sales  prices  for  flour. 

The  Monopoly  bought  in  the  past  season  (1937 — 
1938)  75,000  tons  Norwegian  grain  and  paid  bonuses 
and  subsidies  on  190,000  tons.  The  financial  assist- 
ance thus  afforded  Norwegian  grain  growers  totalled 
17 — 18  million  Kroner. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  only  about 
225,000  tons  of  grain  was  grown  in  Norway 
whereas  the  yield  at  the  present  time  amounts  to 
about  400,000  tons.  Wheat  crops  have  during  this 
period  increased  tenfold  (from  about  6,000  to  about 
65,000  tons). 

In  years  yielding  a  good  average  crop  Norway  is 
now  able  to  meet  her  own  requirements  of  barley  and 
oats,  but  the  country  imports  about  75  per  cent  of 
its  wheat  supply  and  90  per  cent  of  its  supply  of 
rye,  which  brings  annual  imports  up  to  225,000 — 
300,000  tons  of  wheat  and  120,000 — 140,000  tons 
of  rye. 


A  rich  grain  district  in  East  Norway. 
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THE  PORT  OF  OSLO 


Atlantic 
ocean 


FINLAND 

'inn  (Rrro/) 
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Hin  -Danzig 


A  glance  at  the  sketch  will  prove  that  the 
geographical  situation  of  the  Port  of  Oslo  is  unique. 
A  central  position  of  this  kind  is  certainly  no  mean 
advantage  for  any  port,  and  Oslo  would  never  have 
acquired  its  present  position  as  an  important  con- 
necting-link between  the  Northern  countries  on  the 
one  hand  and  Continental  and  Overseas  countries 
on  the  other,  if  it  had  not  been  for  this  favourable 
geographical  position,  combined  with  other  great 
natural  advantages. 

Consider  first  its  approach,  the  Oslo  fjord,  which 
is  now  so  familiar  to  seamen  of  all  nations,  not  only 
because  the  four  hours  voyage  up  the  fjord  affords 
a  panorama  of  unequalled  beauty,  but  also  because 
the  fairway  is  deep  and  broad  enough  for  the  largest 
vessels  afloat,  and  is  practically  always  free  from 
fog,  ice,  tidal  flows  or  other  hindrances  to  navigation. 

At  the  head  of  this  magnificent  fjord  lies  the  Port 
of  Oslo — a  natural  basin  of  imposing  dimensions, 
where  large  numbers  of  ocean-going  vessels  can 
anchor  in  ample  depths,  sheltered  from  winds  and 
sea  by  the  surrounding  mainland  and  islands.  The 
fact  that  the  port  is  free  of  ice  throughout  the  year 
is  obviously  of  the  utmost  importance,  for  it  means 
that  goods  from  Continental  and  Overseas  ports  can 


be  forwarded  to  Oslo  to  be  distributed  throughout 
the  North  without  delays  caused  by  ice  hindrances. 

40,000  Feet  of  Quay 5. 

The  Port  Authorities  are  fully  aware  of  the  po- 
tentialities of  Oslo  as  a  great  trading  centre,  and 
large  sums  have  been  expended  on  modernizations. 
Some  idea  of  the  facilities  provided  may  be  gained 
from  the  fact  that  the  port  has  to-day  a  total  quay- 
age of  more  than  40,000  ft.,  and  even  the  largest 
cruising  liners  have  been  able  to  berth  without 
the  assistance  of  tugs. 

Last  but  not  least,  the  quays  are  equipped  with 
modern  warehouses  and  sheds  covering  a  total  area 
of  about  930,000  sq.  ft.  More  than  75,000  ft.  of 
railroads  have  been  laid  out  on  the  quays,  permitting 
loading  and  unloading  directly  from  ship  into  truck 
or  vice  versa.  There  are  88  cranes  lifting  up  to  100 
tons,  two  large  granaries,  excellent  facilities  for  the 
discharge  of  coal,  etc.  The  Port  of  Oslo  has  therefore 
everything  to  recommend  it  to  Continental  and 
overseas  producers  and  shippers.  Its  modern  equip- 
ment assures  expeditious  handling  of  cargoes  which 
is  a  factor  of  major  importance  under  modern  con- 
ditions. 

In  these  days  when  economy  is  imperative,  cheap 
handling  of  the  goods  is  also  essential,  and  anyone 
looking  through  the  tariffs  drawn  up  by  the  Port 
Authorities  will  see  at  a  glance  that  they  are  lower 
than  those  of  other  Northern  ports. 

Besides  being  a  natural  centre  for  the  rapid  and 
economic  distribution  of  goods  to  towns  and  dis- 
tricts in  Sweden  and  Finland,  the  Port  of  Oslo  serves 
half  the  population  of  Norway  who  are  within  four 
hours  journey  of  the  port  by  train  or  coastal  steamer. 

More  than  a  half  of  Norway's  imports,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  her  exports  pass  through  the  Port  of 
Oslo,  in  addition  to  the  transit  trade  to  or  from 
neighbouring  countries. 


THE  PORT  OF  BERGEN 


By  Sigurd  Sognn<es, 

Harbour  M inter,  Bergen. 


In  1903  the  first  regular  harbour  plans  for  Ber- 
een  were  drawn  up,  and  from  then  onwards  plan 
and  speed  were  the  order  of  the  day.  Since  that 
time  a  number  of  harbour  constructions  have  been 
carried  out,— the  completion  of  the  quays  at  Fest- 
ningen  — Skoltegrunnen  —  Tollboden  —  Strandkaien 
and  at  Dokkeskjxret,  and  also  several  smaller  quays. 

From  a  technical  point  of  view  the  harbour  of 
Bergen  must  to-day  be  looked  upon  as  being  fully 
able  to  compete  with  any  other  port  in  the  North. 
The  harbour  and  the  several  fairways  leading  into 
it  are  at  all  times  free  of  ice  and  well  sheltered  from 
wind.  Anchoring  facilities  are  exceptionally  favour- 
able and  easily  approached,  with  good  anchoring 
bottom.  During  the  Great  War,  when  Bergen  was 
the  centre  for  all  convoys  between  England  and  the 
Northern  countries  and  Russia,  there  might,  at  times, 
be  more  than  100  large  vessels  anchored  and  swinging 
at  the  same  time. 

There  are  over  8000  metres  of  quays  with  depths 
ranging  from  9  to  34  feet  alongside.  All  quays 
intended  for  foreign  traffic  are  equipped  with  elec- 
tric portal  cranes  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  up  to  6 
tons,  and  up-to-date  sheds.  Further,  all  quays  are 
fitted  with  coupling  hydrants  for  the  supply  of 
fresh  water. 


There  are  7  modern  bunkering  stations,  each  with 
a  capacity  of  100  tons  per  hour.  There  are  several 
shipyards  capable  of  building  moderate-sized  vessels, 
and  a  number  of  repair  shops.  The  Norwegian 
Salvage  Company  has  its  chief  station  at  Bergen. 
There  are  several  patent  slips  and  dry  docks,  also  a 
floating  dock  with  a  lifting  capacity  of  17,000  tons 
d.w.  Bergen  has  proved  to  be  most  favourably 
situated  for  transit  trade  to  and  from  North,  South 
and  East  Norway.  Excellent  railway  connections, 
with  branch  lines  to  the  quays,  enable  passengers,  as 
well  as  cargo,  to  be  transported  direct  from  the 
waterside  to  the  main  railway  lines  of  the  country. 
During  the  Great  War  practically  all  intercourse 
with  Northern  Europe  took  place  via  Bergen. 

Bergen  has  of  late  years  been  the  centre  of  the 
large-herring  trade,  considerable  quantities  of  fresh 
herring  being  shipped  to  the  interior  as  well  as  to 
foreign  countries.  The  new  big  refrigerating  plant 
at  Bontelbo  is  of  great  importance  to  the  transit  and 
export  trade. 

Bergen  has  been  called  "The  Doorway  to  Nor- 
way" by  travellers  and  tourists.  It  is,  at  all  events, 
a  fact  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  foreign 
tourist  vessels  (the  floating  hotels),  with  their  thous- 
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THE  PORT  OF  TRONDHEIM 

By  A.  Hassel, 

Harbour  Master,  Trondheim. 


A  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  the  city  of  Trond- 
heim is  situated  about  midway  along  an  extensive 
line  of  indented  coast  stretching  from  the  North 
Cape  to  Lindesnes,  and  in  the  heart  of  the  fertile 
district  of  Trondelagen. 

The  port  is  approached  from  the  sea  by  the  wide 
and  beautiful  Trondheimsfjord,  where  ships  of  any 
size  can  pass.  The  fjord,  as  well  as  the  roads  and  the 
harbour  itself,  is  free  from  ice  all  the  year  round. 

With  its  central  location,  and  excellent  communi- 
cations by  land  and  sea  with  other  parts  of  the 
country  as  well  as  with  foreign  centres,  the  town 
possesses  all  essentials  for  further  development,  and 
happily  there  are  signs  of  such  development  already 
being  in  progress. 

The  short  and  excellent  rail  connection  with 
Sweden,  together  with  the  steamship  services  to 
Scotland  and  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  England, 
and  to  the  Continent,  has  given  rise  to  a  very 
active  transit  trade,  which  it  is  hoped  will  further 
expand  to  the  satisfaction  and  advantage  of  both 
exporters  and  importers.  The  port  has  also  direct 
steamship  services  to  the  U.  S.  A. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  increased  traffic,  and  to 
meet  the  growing  demand  for  more  harbour  space, 
the  Harbour  Authorities  of  Trondheim  are  at  pre- 
sent working  on  a  new  harbour  scheme. 

Most  of  the  quays  are  provided  with  rails  and 
warehouses,  and  there  are  within  the  harbour  area 
special  facilities  for  the  handling  of  ore  exports  and 
of  coal,  oil,  and  petrol  imports.  The  port  has  two 
engineering  and  shipbuilding  works,  one  of  which 
has  dry-docks  capable  of  accommodating  ships  of 
from  nine  to  ten  thousand  tons. 

Trondheim  holds  a  leading  position  also  in  the 
fresh  fish  trade,  thanks  to  its  favourable  situation 
and  good  communications.  In  order  to  further 
facilitate  this  trade  a  large  discharging  plant  and 


warehouses  with  cold  storage  and  refrigerating  space 
were  erected  in  1934,  and  it  is  largely  due  to  this  plant 
with  its  up-to-date  equipment  for  handling  fresh 
and  perishable  goods  that  the  fish  trade  has  increased 
by  fifty  per  cent.,  despite  international  restrictions. 

Trondheim  handles  an  exceptionally  big  export 
trade  in  hay,  and  it  is  therefore  of  interest  to  make 
reference  to  a  factory  of  an  unusual  type  recently 
erected  by  the  Korn  &  Hoiforedling  Co.,  Ltd.  within 
the  harbour  area",  namely,  the  first  electro-vitamin 
hay-drying  plant  in  the  world.  By  a  special  method 
the  young  grass  is  electrically  dried  and  placed  on 
the  market  either  as  hay  or  hay-meal  of  a  superior 
quality,  all  the  nutritive  compounds  as  well  as  the 
vitamins  of  fresh  grass  being  preserved.  These 
products  have  shown  excellent  results  as  feeding 
stuffs  for  such  diverse  types  of  animals  as  cows, 
hens,  and  silver-foxes;  they  constitute  an  effective 
substitute  for  summer  grass  and  fresh  vegetables  all 
the  year  round. 

The  city's  principal  imports  are  coal,  grain,  salt, 
iron,  and  colonial  produce;  and  the  main  exports  are 
fish,  canned  goods,  hay,  wood-pulp,  ferro-silicon, 
and  ferro-chrome. 

To  enable  the  town  to  cope  with  the  anticipated 
air  traffic  the  Municipal  Authorities  are  laying  out 
an  aerodrome  of  international  dimensions  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  It  is  expected  to 
be  open  for  traffic  in  1941. 

Those  interested  in  Norway  from  the  touring 
point  of  view  should  not  fail  to  visit  Trondheim 
and  Trondelagen,  for  this  district  embraces  a  great 
variety  of  beautiful  scenery.  The  good  railway  con- 
nections with  Sweden,  South  Norway,  and  the  Con- 
tinent, together  with  the  daily  steamship  services  to 
Northern  Norway,  make  Trondheim  the  natural 
starting  point  for  tours  to  the  North  Cape  and 
other  parts  of  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun. 


INFORMATION  OFFICE 
FOR  SCANDINAVIAN  TRAVEL 
IN  NEW  YORK 

An  enterprise  which  is  of  great  importance  for  the  development  of 
American  tourist  travel  to  the  Scandinavian  Countries. 

American  travel  bureaus  will  be  interested  :o 
learn  that  an  office  has  been  opened  in  New  York 
under  the  name  of  Scandinavian  Tours,  whose 
exclusive  function  will  be  to  furnish  them  with 
reliable  information  and  itineraries.  The  firm's 
policy  will  be  strictly  wholesale  with  no  advertising 
to  the  public,  no  offerings  of  competitive  touts  and 
no  dealings  with  anyone  but  agents.  Also  towards 
clients  the  agent's  identity  will  be  strictly  main- 
tained throughout  all  tours. 

The  firm  will  be  headed  by  Albert  Bennett, 
formerly  with  Bennett's  Travel  Bureau,  who  has  20 
years  experience  in  planning  Northern  Europe  tours 
for  American  agents.  Mr.  Bennett  will  personally 
supervise  the  preparation  of  itineraries,  and  tours 
will  be  sold  at  the  lowest  rates.  All  enquiries  will 
be  replied  to  by  return  of  mail. 

Scandinavian  Tours  represent  Winge  &  Com- 
pany's Travel  Bureau  of  Oslo,  one  of  the  best 
organized  and  financially  stabled  companies  in 
Scandinavia  with  agents  and  representatives 
throughout  Northern  Europe. 

For  all  types  of  travel  through  Scandinavia, 
itineraries,  group  and  party  movements,  hotel 
reservations,  local  steamer  reservations,  etc.,  Ameri- 
can Travel  Bureaus  should  apply  to  Scandinavian 
Tours,  53 j  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

NORWEGIAN  DECORATIVE  ART  [Cont.  from  page  S3] 

determined  efforts  made  to  set  a  high  artistic 
standard,  and  the  close  contact  maintained  with  the 
world  at  large,  are  all  factors  that  would  seem  to 
preserve  Norwegian  decorative  art  from  the  dangers 
of  stagnation. 

THE  PORT  OF  BERGEN  [Cont.  from  page  91] 

ands  of  passengers,  make  Bergen  their  chief  port  of 
call  every  summer.  This  traffic  increases  every  year, 
and  calls  made  by  such  vessels  during  the  summer 
season  have  exceeded  one  million  tons. 

The  harbour  dues  of  Bergen  have  in  recent  years 
been  reduced  several  times;  these  reductions  have 
been  considerable,  particularly  in  the  case  of  larger 
vessels.  The  Bergen  harbour  dues  are  now  among 
the  lowest  ruling  in  the  country. 

With  the  rapid  expansion  of  air  traffic  Bergen  has 
become  a  centre  for  the  coastal  air  service  in  Nor- 
way. It  is  only  a  five-minute  motor  drive  from  the 
well-sheltered  landing  place  in  the  harbour  to  the 
centre  of  the  city. 

As  will  appear  from  the  foregoing,  the  harbour 
of  Bergen,  with  its  central  situation,  has  every 
possible  qualification  for  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening its  position  as  an  important  commercial  and 
shipping  centre.  And  its  possibilities  of  further 
development  have  of  late  years  been  turned  to  good 
account  by  the  harbour  authorities. 


Classified  Advertising 


Bank. 

Trondhjems  Haandverk-  og  Industri- 
bank,  Trondheim.  Establ.  1848.  All 
kinds  of  banking  business  transacted. 
Bills  collected  and  remitted  promptly. 

Fish. 

E.  An » f.rsskog  A.s.  Trondhfim. 

Telegrams:  "Fi-kcexport"  —  Telcph  i6o6, 
prv.  ;S43,  109--  —  Exporter  of  fresh  and 
tun  , I  fat  barring  and  full-,  and  nf  all  kinds 
of  fresh  and  malted  fish.  —  Bank  Reference  : 
Trondhjcm  Haadnvcrks-  op  Indu»tribank. 

Fish. 

AS  EKKER,   Trondheim,  Norway. 

Telegrams:  "Ekker"  —  Tcleph.  1869,  }l iS. 
Exporting:  Fresh  Salmon  in  ice.  Halibut,  and 
all  kind,  of  fresh  and  salted  herring  and  hi!.. 

Fresh  Salmon. 

Norsk  Lax-  og  Fiskeexport  A.s. 

Telegrams:  "Lax  Trondheim".  Teleph.  100+ 
Trondheim  —  Speciality:  Export  of  fresh 
salmon  in  ice.  Halibut,  &ole  and  plaice,  cod. 
haddock,  etc.  Fish  fillet*. 

Paper  and  boards. 

KROGHEN  &  ZIMMERLUND 

P.  O.  Box  3  -  OSLO,  NORWAY 
Exporters  of:  Paper  and  Boards. 
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Norwegian  Timber  Houses 

(Ancient   "laft"  system) 

Dwelling  houses,  public  halls, 
etc.  suitable  for  all  regions. 
Earthquake-resisting. 


Enquiries  solicited: 

A/S  8TEXBERGHUS 

Sale  Office:  Bernt  Paulsen,  Jernbanetorvet  4, 

Oslo,  Norway 


NORWEGIAN  BANKING 


By  Holger  Koefoed, 

Director  of  the  Bankers  Bureau  of  Statistics. 


Norway's  present  monetary  system  dates  from 
the  1870's  when  the  country  adopted  the  gold 
standard  and  entered  into  a  Scandinavian  currency 
union  with  Sweden  and  Denmark,  taking  the  Krone 
as  the  monetary  unit.  The  gold  parity  adopted  for 
the  Krone  was  that  of  2480  Kroner  —  1  kilo  of  gold. 

Monetary  matters  are  in  the  hands  of  Norges 
Bank  (The  Bank  of  Norway),  established  in  18 16, 
which  has  an  exclusive  right  to  the  issue  of  bank 
notes.  This  bank  is  organised  as  a  joint-stock  bank 
with  a  share-capital  of  35  million  Kroner,  of  which 
about  V<;  is  owned  by  the  State.  It  is  conducted  in 
full  and  loyal  co-operation  with  the  Government 
and  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  Members  of  its  Board 
of  Directors  and  Board  of  Control  are  appointed 
by  the  Storting  (Parliament),  except  the  Chairman 
and  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  who 
are  appointed  by  the  King.  Norges  Bank  is  required 
to  redeem  its  notes  in  gold.  This  obligation  was, 
however,  suspended  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War,  and  the  convertibility  remained  suspended 
almost  continuously  until  May  1st  1928,  from  which 
date  it  was  once  more  made  effective  on  the  old 
basis.  During  the  crisis  of  1931  gold  payments  were 
again  suspended  as  from  September  27th  of  that 
year,  a  short  time  after  Great  Britain  went  off  gold. 
Since  that  time  the  suspension  has  remained  in  force. 
The  Norwegian  Krone  now  stands  at  about  55  per 
cent,  of  its  gold  parity,  and  its  value  in  terms 
of  pound  sterling  has  since  August  1933  remained 
unchanged  (19.90  to  the  pound  as  against  18.16 
at  par). 

The  principles  guiding  the  operations  of  Norges 
Bank  are  very  conservative  in  the  sense  that  the 
Bank  seeks  to  counteract  any  tendency  towards 
inflation.  Its  notes  are  put  in  circulation  by  pur- 
chases of  gold  and  foreign  exchange  or  by  the  dis- 
count of  prime  commercial  bills.  The  Bank  may  also 
engage  in  operations  in  the  open  market  such  as  the 
purchase  of  bonds.  It  is  not  its  policy  to  make  direct 
loans  to  trade  and  industry,  but  it  has  in  many  cases 
granted  such  loans,  not  least  to  the  fishing  and  ship- 
ping industries  when  ordinary  bank  credit  has 
proved  inadequate.  During  the  period  of  deflation 
from  1920  to  1930,  it  became  necessary  for  the  Bank 
to  lend  assistance  to  banks  and  industrial  establish- 
ments. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Norwegian  banking  that  its 
development,  apart  from  the  foundation  of  Norges 
Bank,  began  with  the  establishment  of  savings  banks, 
the  first  of  which  was  founded  in  1822  (the  present 
Oslo  Sparebank).  The  savings  banks  experienced 
a  rapid  development  as  the  Authorities  encouraged 
the  establishment  of  such  banks,  both  because 
saving  is  desirable  on  moral  grounds,  and  because 
it  was  essential  to  accumulate  even  the  smallest 


capital  resources  so  as  to  obtain  a  fund  with 
which  to  finance  the  work  of  the  nation.  The 
savings  banks  invested  their  funds  in  govern- 
ment and  mortgage  bonds  or.  made  advances  on 
collateral  or  personal  security,  and  they  gradu- 
ally come  to  play  an  important  part  in  Norwegian 
banking.  Norway  has  at  present  608  savings 
banks  with  total  resources  aggregating  1800  million 
Kroner,  and  they  are  represented  in  the  remotest 
districts  and  settlements.  Their  loaning  activities 
are  of  particular  importance  to  small-holders,  crafts- 
men, farmers,  small-scale  industry,  and  to  individual 
borrowers  who  may  need  assistance  for  educational 
purposes  or  to  make  some  purchase.  The  savings 
banks  are  controlled  by  the  depositors  through  a 
board  of  trustees  elected  by  them,  and  which,  in  its 
turn,  appoints  members  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  various  control  organs.  All  savings  banks  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Bank  Inspectorate.  They 
do  not  pay  dividends  except  in  the  form  of  the  usual 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  deposits.  Any  surplus  is 
added  to  the  funds  or  is  distributed  as  gifts  for  bene- 
volent purposes. 

&         !5*  sC- 

However,  in  spite  of  the  great  expansion  experi- 
enced by  the  savings  banks,  they  did  not  satisfy  the 
need  for  business  credit  in  its  various  forms. 
This  demand  was  met  by  the  establishment  of 
private  joint-stock  banks,  the  first  of  which  was  the 
present  Cbristiania  Bank  og  Kreditkasse,  founded 
in  1848.  Two  other  big  Norwegian  banks,  still 
existing  at  the  present  day,  were  established  some 
years  later:  Bergens  Privatbank  in  18 $  5,  and  Den 
norske  Creditbank  in  1857.  The  private  joint-stock 
banks  expanded  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  were  gradually 
able  to  take  an  increasing  part  in  the  financing  of 
Norwegian  industry  and  foreign  trade. 

Apart  from  some  difficulties  of  a  more  local  nature 
experienced  about  the  turn  of  century,  Norwegian 
banking  developed  satisfactorily  right  up  to  the  year 


Mr.  S.  Rjgr, 

Director  in  chid 
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1920  which  marked  the  beginning  of  a  period  of  stress 
and  strain.  This  was  due  to  the  tremendous  inflation 
experienced  by  Norway  during  the  World  War, 
which  was  mainly  caused  by  an  abnormal  supply  of 
foreign  exchange,  which  Norges  Bank  and  the  joint- 
stock  banks  were  obliged  to  buy  so  as  to  prevent  the 
appreciation  of  the  Krone  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits.  The  total  resources  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
rose  from  about  910  millions  in  1913  to  a  top  figure 
of  about  5,461  millions  in  1920.  The  price  level  stood 
at  that  time  at  about  400  (191 3  ==  100)  and  also 
share  values  were  greatly  inflated.  Of  all  the  countries 
which  went  back  to  the  old  gold  parity,  Norway 
had  experienced  the  greatest  inflation,  and  the  con- 
sequences of  the  return  to  par  were  felt  most 
severely,  not  least  by  Norwegian  banking.  It  was 
not  until  twelve  years  later,  in  1932,  that  the 
country  finally  emerged  from  the  period  of  liquida- 
tion. The  total  resources  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
had  by  then  dropped  to  2,096  millions,  and  their 
number  had  been  reduced  from  a  peak  of  200  in 
1918  to  106. 

A  special  Act  governing  the  joint-stock  banks 
was  passed  on  April  4,  1924.  The  savings  banks  had 


Mr.  E.  Sandberg, 

President  of  the  -Nor- 
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previously  been  regulated  by  an  Act  which  was 
amended  in  1924.  In  1924  a  Bank  Inspectorate  was 
created  also  for  the  joint-stock  banks,  which  is  in- 
vested with  powers  to  control  the  manner  in  which 
the  banks  handle  their  resources.  Special  legislation 
was  also  passed  for  those  banks  which  had  got  into 
difficulties  so  as  to  ensure  a  gradual  and  orderly 
liquidation. 

This  whole  period  is  now  a  thing  of  the  past. 
Norwegian  banking  had  by  1932  been  restored  to 
a  sound  basis,  and  both  the  old  banks  which 
survived  the  crisis,  and  the  new  banks  which 
have  since  been  founded,  have  all  made  steady  pro- 
gress. As  to  the  principles  guiding  Norwegian 
banking  at  the  present  time,  it  must  here  suffice  to 
say  that  the  banks  pursue  a  very  cautious  policy, 
and  are  particularly  wary  of  long-term  advances 
which  may  tend  to  freeze  up.  Among  the  various 
forms  of  credit,  advances  on  current  account  are 
particularly  important.  Advances  on  a  special  kind 
of  promissory  note  (vekselobligasjon)  backed  by  col- 
lateral or  joint  personal  security  is  also  a  common 
form  of  credit. 


Mr.  H.  Cuntii-nen, 
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An  analysis  of  the  advances  granted  by  the  joint- 
stock  banks  shows  the  following  distribution:  40.5 
per  cent,  is  invested  in  industrial  actvity  and  handi- 
crafts, 21  per  cent,  in  trade,  and  14  per  cent,  in 
shipping.  Agriculture  and  forestry  absorb  only  6  per 
cent.,  and  the  fishing  and  allied  industries  4  per  cent. 
As  regards  the  savings  banks,  the  most  important 
items  are  loans  to  agriculture  and  forestry,  to  own- 
ers of  houses  or  buildings  lots  and  to  municipal 
institutions. 

Although  decentralization  is  a  characteristic 
feature  of  Norwegian  banking,  care  has  been  taken 
to  provide  it  with  centra]  organisations  which 
link  the  banks  together,  horizontally  as  it  were, 
by  agreements  or  in  other  ways.  In  its  rediscount 
policy,  Norges  Bank  has  a  means  of  supervising  and 
influencing  the  position  as  far  as  liquidity  and 
monetary  matters  arc  concerned.  The  Bank  Inspec- 
torate also  exercises  a  close  supervision  and  control 
and  is  invested  with  wide  powers  which  it  may  use 
not  only  for  purposes  of  control  but  also  in  an 
advisory  capacity. 

The  banks  have  also  formed  national  associations 
in  which  many  questions  are  studied  and  solved  in 
common.  The  joint-stock  banks  founded  the  Nor- 
wegian Bankers  Association  (Den  norske  Bank- 
forening)  in  191  j  and  the  savings  banks  formed  the 
Central  Association  of  Norwegian  Savings  Banks 
(Centralforeningen  for  Norges  Sparebanker)  in  1914. 
These  are  very  active  organisations  which  not  only 
handle  legal  and  administrative  questions  and  re- 
present the  banks  in  their  dealings  with  the  central 
and  other  public  authorities,  but  are  also  concerned 
with  agreements  and  with  the  consideration  of  tech- 
nical questions  and  methods  of  banking.  Closely  con- 
nected with  the  first-mentioned  association  is  The 
Bankers'  Bureau  of  Statistics  (Bar.kenes  Felleskontor 
for  Statistikk)  which  carries  on  statistical  work  of 
common  interest  to  the  banks,  studies  the  trade  cycles 
and  current  developments  in  trade  and  industry, 
conducts  an  intelligence  service,  etc.  Long-term  credit 
for  industry,  agriculture,  and  shipping  is  handled  by 
special  institutions.  So,  although  decentralisation  is 
the  outstanding  characteristic,  there  is  no  lack  of 
organisation  in  Norwegian  banking. 
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SHIPBUILDERS 
&  ENGINEERS 

OSLO 

ESTABL.  1854 


DIESEL  SPARE  PARTS 

made  of 

FOSS  ELECTRO  VANADIUM   PERLIT  IRON 

I  parts  of  the  world. 


delivered  from  stock  to 


NYLANDS  VERKSTED 


NORWEG  IAN 

PORTLAND  CEMENT 


"NORWEGIAN  LION"  Brand  "DALEN"  Brand 

MANUFACTURERS: 

A/S  Christiania  Portland  Cementfabrik  A/S  Dalen  Portland-Cementfabrik 

SOLE  EXPORTERS: 

A/S  NORWAY  CEMENT  EXPORT  LTD. 

FRIDTJOF  NANSENS  PLASS  6  -  OSLO 

Cable  address:  "Norcements" 


The  "BULLDOG"  STEEL  SAFETY  TIMBER  CONNECTORS 

For  Roof  Trusses,  Sheds,  Factories,  Quays,  Mine  Buildings,  Barns,  Scaffoldings,  etc. 

"BULLDOG"  will  save  your  money,  time  and  labour,  and  give  you  Rigid  Timber  Joints.  "Bulldog" 
C  >nnectors  are  shakeproof :  the  more  the  vibration  the  tighter  they  grip.  The  teeth  bite  into  the  wood 
and  prevent  "slacking  off".  "Bulldogs"  arc  used  bv  the  .Million  in  50  Countries  all  over  the  World. 

Seven  Standard  Si/c«:  2 ",  3".  S'/j",  4'  i"  round,  4"X4",  5"X5"  square  and  3 "XS"  oval. 
Patented  in  GfMfl  Britain,  Franrr,  f#rmiuny,  U.  S.  America,  Canada  and  many  other 

i  S  1   Ir"  *<  l.ihrral  Traile  Discount.  Correspondence  invited. 

■-.,/<•  Manufacturer : 

Telegram,:     DOGBULL  0.    TheOdOrSeil,   C  E., 

Codes :  Bentley  s  and  ABC.  5th  Ed.  *  * 

N.  SLOTSGATE  4, 


..... 


OSLO, 
NORWAY 
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De  Nordiske  Fabriker 


DE-NO-FA 


Aktieselskap 


fVorks  at  Fredrikstad 


Head  Office:  Os/o,  Norway 


Producers  of  the  excellent  hardened  whale  oil  qualities 
known  the  world  over  as: 


"MARGARIT" 

For  the  production 
of  margarine  and 
compound  lard. 


"NOFALIT" 

For  soap  and  candle 
making,  and  other 
technical  purposes. 


REPRESENTED    ON  ALL  MARKETS 


ull  information  as  to  tV 
goods  produced  in  and  exported 
from  Norway,  as  well  as  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  companies  and 
firms  engaged  in  their  production 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to 


NORGES 
I N  DUSTRI FORBU  N  D 


T  H  E~'~  V  E  D  E  R  ATI  O  N  Of  WOK- 
W  EG  IAN  INDUSTR  IE S,  tVe,  cen tr*^ 

organisation  comprising  all  branches  and 
sections  of  Norwegian  industry.  *  " 

The  foreign  trade  department  of  the 
Federation  will  always  be  glad  to  answer 
any  inquiry  regarding  Norwegian  pro- 
ducts and  export  commpdities,  and  to. 
ihtroduce  foreign  interests  to  Norwegian 
manufacturers  and  exporters. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Federation,  the 
"NORGES  INDUSTRI",  is  the  best 
and  cheapest  way  to  get  in  touch  with 
Norwegian  manufacturers. 

Please  address  all  communications  to 
NORGES  I NDUSTRIFORBUND 
25,  Raadhusgaten,  Oslo,  Norway 
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